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VOLUME XXX 
Here begins Volume XXX of the magazine now known as CANADIAN 
We rare. The first number, entitled CANADIAN CHILD WELFARE News, 
is dated January-April 1924, its address is P.O. Box 753, Ottawa, and its 
modest opening words are “The Canadian Council on Child Welfare 
submits herewith the results of its first attempt at a summary of Canadian 
Child Welfare activities of recent date.” 


In 1954 the scope has broadened to include not only all Canadian 
welfare activities but world activities as well. The June 1954 number 
will be a special issue on “International Social Welfare”, to herald the 
meeting of the Seventh International Conference on Social Work in 
Toronto from June 27 to July 3. No longer can any country live to 
itself alone, in welfare matters or any other. Our charity, and we use 
the word in its primary dictionary meanings, must embrace all the world. 


We pay our tribute of gratitude and esteem to our forerunners who 
guided this magazine, and this Council, through one difficult post-war 
period, a depression, and a second world war. We are now in another 
post-war stage when good will and ill will are battling it out again. We 
hope the stories of international social welfare activities in our June issue 
will reassure us that the forces of good will are strong enough to prevail. 


WELFARE IN CIVIL DEFENCE 
We publish elsewhere in this issue the views of a prominent American 
official, Mr. Alden E. Bevier, on the role of public welfare in civil defence. 
So closely do the Canadian and United States authorities work together 
on civil defence planning that both the facts and the comments in the 
article are as relevant to us as to our neighbours. 


Some differences are of course readily discernible. In both countries 
civil defence welfare—basically, the care of the homeless and those desti- 
tute because of enemy attack—is an extension of ev eryday welfare services. 
However, voluntary services in Canada have wider responsibility i in such 
fields as, for example, child welfare than is customary in the United 
States. The need for our private agencies to play an important part in 
civil defence welfare is therefore overwhelming. 
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None the less, federal planners strongly recommend here, as across 
the border, that direction and legal responsibility for welfare services in 
civil defence should be in the hands of the public welfare authorities. 
Most prov incial and large city welfare departments have already accepted 
the task. Deputy ministers or commissioners of public welfare head the 
service, and some have appointed full or part-time assistants. 


Within this framework, civil defence welfare must be a partnership 
of all citizens and organizations with a contribution to make to it. In 
smaller communities which have no public welfare officials, reliance for 
staffing must be placed entirely on volunteers, although the basic respon- 
sibility of the local gov ernment body is still inescapable. In all cases the 
vast majority of personnel will be voluntary and usually non-professional. 
The broad Canadian design calls also for planning committees w orking 
with the Civil Defence Welfare Officers at every level. These committees 
should draw in people with useful experience whether as individuals or as 
members of public and private organizations. ‘Training courses in which, 
as Mr. Bevier suggests, the emphasis at present is on building up a nucleus 
of leaders, include representatives from private agencies and organizations 
side by side with public officials. The Canadian Civil Defence College, 
officially opened on March 29, is welcoming an increasing number of 
representatives from national voluntary organizations in its welfare 
courses. (See “Across Canada”, page 22 


It is no part of the intention of those closely concerned with civil 
defence that Canadians should develop an alarmist or hysterical attitude 
in preparing for attack. Rather, there is a sober belief that preparation 
is essential and should go quietly and firmly forward. This is all the 
more important in view of the recent hydrogen bomb experiments and 
their implications for a “new look” in civil defence. The civil defence 
organization can also be mobilized in the event of peacetime disaster, as 
was shown in southern Saskatchewan during the recent Swift Current 


flood. 


Growth of civil defence services is uneven and in many communities, 
some of them obvious “target areas”, almost non-existent. But as General 
Worthington, the federal civil defence co-ordinator, has often said, “If 
we never need what we learn in civil defence we lose nothing; if we never 
learn what we need we may lose everything”. 


During World War II the care of the homeless—welfare—was the 
greatest problem faced by the Civil Defence Services in Great Britain; 
even destruction of property came second. It will fall to those con- 
cerned with social welfare to deal with this problem should attack come. 
They therefore have specially important obligations to the development 
of civil defence welfare services in Canada now. 
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ONTARIO CHILD WELFARE ACT 


A new child welfare act is one of the highlights of the recent session 
of the Ontario Legislature. This Act is a consolidation and revision of 
the Children’s Protection Act, the Children of Unmarried Parents Act 
and the Adoption Act, which have been on the Ontario statute books 
for many years. 

Two improvements have been made in the definitions of neglect. 
The clause defining a child “born out of wedlock . . . whose mother is 
unable to care for him” as a neglected child has been removed. This 
means that children of unmarried parents w ill be deemed neglected only 
if they fall into one of the categories of “neglected child” laid down in 
the Act for all children. 

A child “who is emotionally rejected or deprived ‘of affection .. . 
to a degree which . . . is sufficient to endanger his emotional and mental 
development” is now » incheded 3 in the definitions of the ‘ ‘neglected child”. 
This provision now makes it legally possible to protect children who are 
the victims of gross emotional, if not physical, ill treatment. 

Temporary guardianship, which formerly could go on for an inde- 
finite period, is now limited by the Act to a total period of not more 
than 24 months. Permanent guardianship, which formerly was difficult to 
terminate, may now be terminated by action of the court that committed 
the child, if “such action is in the interest of the welfare of the child”. 


The new Act as a whole is encouraging evidence of a determination 
to make sure children are as well cared for as possible, and that they have 
an opportunity to grow up in the atmosphere of loving care and security 
that is essential to their nurture and development. 

What many will regret is that no provision is made in the Act for 
strengthening protective services for children in their own homes, 
although penalties for parents who fail to discharge their responsibilities 
are provided. Neglect of children is often an outward and visible sign 
of great stress and unhappiness in their parents. For such parents social 
services would be much more effective than the imposition of a fine. 

The legislation includes many old and some new prov isions which 
are clearly necessary and important for the protection and care of 
children. Its success, however, will be measured by the effectiveness 
with which it can be put into operation. The administration of the 
Act will be mainly in the hands of Children’s Aid Societies. Many of 
these agencies badly need more skilled personnel, and now, with some 
new responsibilities being placed upon them, this need will be increased. 
The training of supervisors and additional personnel for all kinds of jobs 
in the child welfare field is an urgent matter. It is to be hoped that 
steps can be taken to help provide more well qualified people to make 
the intent and philosophy of the new Act work well on behalf of the 
children of Ontario. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR CRIME 


There are now three official bodies set up to study various problems 
of crime and its treatment, with a view to recommending desirable 
changes in the Criminal Code. A Joint Committee of the Senate and 
House of Commons is studying capital and corporal punishment and 
lotteries; and two Royal Commissions, both chaired by Chief Justice 
J. C. McRuer, are to study the defence of insanity and the criminal sexual 
psychopath respectively. (It is unfortunate this second study has not 
been extended to cover the whole problem of the sex offender.) 

One fundamental question that will have to be answered is this: to 
what extent does society bear the blame for the actions of its individual 
members? 

Some agreement on that question must be reached before we attempt 
to frame our criminal laws. As long as the individual alone is thought 
to bear the full responsibility, then punishment, vengeance, and control 
through fear have a legitimate place in our Criminal Code. 

The brief on capital punishment recently presented to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee by the Delinquency and Crime Division of 
the Council expresses a different view: 


“The responsibility for crime does not rest with the individual 
criminal alone. In many of its aspects crime is not so much an aberration 
of the individual as a group phenomenon, and the social group is, to a 
large extent, the source of the crime problem. Crime should be regarded 
as a symptom of an underlying social disease and the individual criminal 
should be regarded as the weak spot where the disease breaks through. 
The social disease may manifest itself in other ways besides crime, for 
instance as mental illness, and we should look upon crime in much the 
same way we look upon those other manifestations of an imperfect 
society. 

“In many ways the criminal is the product of his environment. 
Throughout his childhood, in fact throughout his life, he is influenced 
by pressures from the community in which he lives, from his associates, 
and most of all, from the members of his family. If his environment is 
favourable, it is relatively easy for him to make a good adjustment; if the 
environment is not favourable, the adjustment is more difficult. The 
failure to provide the kind of environment which leads to an acceptable 
adjustment on the part of the individual rests with the community as 
a whole. . . 


“Such an attitude would make the retention of any form of vindictive 
punishment impossible. Vengeance has no place in our criminal law .. .” 


Here we have a strong statement that both social forces and personal 
experience play an important part in the making of the criminal. 
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FROM THE EDITORIAL DESK 


Welfare is getting increasing atten- 
tion at meetings of administrative 
bodies, which means a probability of 
better and better social services. For 
example, the meeting of the Institute 
of Public Administration held last 
September in Saskatoon gave particu- 
lar attention to the problems of the 
administration of public welfare, and 
in this issue and the last we have 
printed articles based on papers given 
there. 

We have also received in our 
library a copy of the collected ad- 
dresses given at an extension course 
in Municipal Administration and Pub- 
lic Finance at the University of Mani- 
toba last June. Of fourteen lectures, 
four were directly concerned with 
welfare. 

The course was arranged for muni- 
cipal officials and members of muni- 
cipal councils in the province, and 
was sponsored by the University, the 
provincial Department of Municipal 
Affairs and the Manitoba Municipal 
Secretary-Treasurers’ Association. 

The keynote of the whole course 
is sounded by a quotation on the 
cover of the collected addresses: 
“The great problems of human wel- 
fare cannot be solved by any one 
government, any one municipality, or 
any one prov ince, but only by a great 
co-operative effort of all.” Surely this 
is a great change from fifty years ago 
—that, in the first place, such a course 

could be held, and in the second place 
that it should put the accent on “the 


great problems of human welfare.” 
eee 


Last month there appeared a new 
name on the list of editorial board 
members, Gabrielle Bourque, Ottawa, 
who is replacing Mr. Louis Beaupré 
of Hull as the representative of the 
editorial board of Bien-Etre Social 
Canadien, of which she is now chair- 
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man. She is social worker in the 
Nutrition Division, Department of 
National Health and Welfare. 

This month we introduce Mr. 
Breen Melvin as a new editorial board 
member. At our invitation Food for 
Thought, our esteemed contempor- 
ary, nominated him to our board, and 
at their invitation we have nominated 
Mrs. Esther Clark Wright of our 
board to Food for Thought’s board. 
All clear? The idea is that the two 
magazines would benefit by an ex- 
change of ideas via these representa- 
tives. 

The March Food for Thought is a 
special issue on “The Family in 
Canada”, and is obviously a good 
thing for people in the social beg 
field to read, although F. for T. 
published by the Canadian ie 
tion for Adult Education (143 Bloor 
Street West, Toronto), for people in 
their field to read. Which all proves 
that “fields” don’t have rigid fences. 


Breen Melvin is a contributor, as 
well as a member of the editorial 
board: see his article “People as their 
own Bankers” in this issue. eee 


Our colleague Bill McGrath has just 
wandered into this sanctum with a 
piece of paper on which he has set 
down some thoughts that a lot of us 
share when we read literature from 
both sides of the Atlantic: 

“Why is it’, says Bill, “that an 
English writer can relieve even the 
most sombre page with a shade of 
wit or humour? I have just been 
reading an article on capital punish- 
ment’”—a deadly serious subject if 
ever there was one—“and although 
the author obviously felt passionately 
about his topic, he manages to pro- 
vide a number of chuckles. 

“Is it that the E nglish schools really 
teach students to write, so that they 
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with a nice easy style? Is 


write \ ’ 
English humour more subtle and 
therefore more fitting in the middle 
of a piece of serious writing? Does 
the Englishman write essays that are 


deliberately incomplete, while we 
write treatises so filled with qualify- 
ing arguments they reach no conclu- 
sion? Or does the Englishman put less 
importance on striving for success, 
and feel he can take time to look at 
life and laugh? 

“Social workers are particularly 
prone to produce heavy writing that 
sounds like a sermon and frightens 
potential readers away. We must find 
better ways of writing, and there 
seems no better w ay than to use light 
and shadow, like the Englishman, but 
I don’t know how he does it.’ eee 


This week we feel like an inhabit- 
ant of Huxley’s Brave New World. 
The other day we phoned Bob Mc- 
Keown, chairman of our editorial 
board, to see whether he could lend 
us a hand with the May issue. He said 
yes, if the next afternoon would do, 
but we’d better phone him a reminder 
at two o'clock, because he had to 
make a flight on TCA’s new Trans- 
Atlantic Super-Constellation. 

“Oh”, we said, 
of town?” 

“Oh, no, no”, he replied, “just going 
on an inaugural flight to Montreal or 
somewhere. It’s just a short hop; I'll 
be back about noon.” 


“vou may be out 


Then came into the office a man 
with a suit case, from which he pro- 
duced a wee dictaphone. “You'll be 
able to do a lot more work with this”, 
he said— farewell crocuses and sun- 
shine, we thought. He set the little 
machine on a corner of the desk from 
which we had hurriedly swept the 
May editorials and ‘ ‘Across Canada” 
notes. 
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First he demonstrated the rudiments 
of the dictaphone time-master (in- 
advertent plug ), and then went into 
the fine points. “Now, suppose the 
phone rings or some one interrupts. 
You release your thumb, and when 
you come back to dictating \ you press 
this button to hear the last few words 
you've said and get your train of 
thought back.” 


So far so good. “And when you 
pause in dictating | you put the button 
in the ‘think’ position”. (Who does 
the thinking? ) 

“And when you want to play back 
all you’ve dictated, you have a choice 
of two speakers. This lever controls 
the volume on the ordinary speaker, 
but if you don’t want to disturb the 
other people in the office, you press 
this button and hold the microphone 
against your ear”. (And have a nice 
cosy session with your own long- 
winded sentences and polite phrases. ) 


When the nice man invited us to 
try the machine ourself we were 
shaking like a leaf (honest!) and 
couldn’t think of a thing to say into 
it except the Lord’s Prayer, w hich we 
didn’t. When all was over, he said 
encouragingly that the machine 
weighed only sixteen pounds and we 
could take it along when travelling, 
and post the belts back to the office 
for transcribing. 


It looks as if the editor of Canadian 
Welfare could travel with a type- 
writer in one hand (so she can com- 
mit thoughts directly to paper, as she 
is doing this minute ), dictaphone in 
the other (so there will be a record- 
ing machine, the Post Office and the 
transcriber between the thoughts and 
getting them on paper), and the rest 
of the luggage on the head. Or just 
wear a space suit and not bother with 
luggage. eee 

M.M.K. 
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Every family sometimes needs ready money that it can’t squeeze out 
of savings or current income. What to do? Borrow from friends? from 
the bank? from lending companies? Or go without the money and let 
the doctor or the merchant worry? Breen Melvin tells how an astonishing 
number of Canadian families have solved the problem by joining co- 


operative credit unions. 





PEOPLE AS THEIR OWN BANKERS 


By BREEN MELVIN 


father of seven children is ill 

with tuberculosis. He is con- 
fined to a mountain sanitarium, sepa- 
rated from his family. He will never 
be able to go back to his job as fore- 
man. 

Two months before he was sent to 
his doctor, Frank F. borrowed $1,500 
from his parish credit union to make 
improvements on his house. He paid 
back $200. Now, because his credit 
union has loan protection insurance, 
the remaining $1,300 of the loan 


“Sint HERE in Canada, a young 


Since March 1953 Mr. Melvin 
has been national secretary of 
the Co-operative Union of Can- 
ada, and before that he was its 
research secretary. 


He learned about credit unions 
at first hand when, as a staff 
member of the Extension De- 
partment of the University of 
British Columbia, he helped or- 
ganize credit union and co-oper- 


ative study clubs on the Pacific 
coast. 


He has had teaching and 
YMCA experience, and during 
the war was a program super- 
visor for YMCA War Services in 
Victoria and Prince Rupert. It 
was at this latter post that he 
became _ interested in co-oper- 
atives through close association 
with the Prince Rupert Fisher- 
men’s Co-operative Association. 
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balance has been met by the credit 
union movements’ own mutual insur- 
ance company. His family has one 
less financial problem, for his wife 
certainly could not have paid the 
loan.” 

This incident reported recently in 
The Credit Union Bridge is only one 
of many hundreds that could be cited 
to demonstrate the social value of the 
service rendered to over a million 
Canadians who belong to_ these 
“people’s banks”. 

Many a credit union treasurer has 
become a “social engineer” skilled in 
sizing up the financial problems that 
plague so many w orking people. Solu- 
tions, unorthodox in terms of accept- 
ed banking procedures, but tailored 
to meet the needs of wage earners 
made desperate by the threatened col- 
lapse of their personal finances, have 
more than once meant the restoration 
of self-confidence to the _ bread- 
winner, and security to his family. 
Toyohiko Kagawa, the famous Japan- 
ese reformer, has called this sort of 
enterprise “brotherhood economics.” 


100 Years of Service 

First applied in Germany in 1848, 
the co-operative credit idea was in- 
troduced into Canada, at Levis, Que- 
bec, in 1900 by Alphonse Desjardins, 
a House of Commons reporter who 
was deeply perturbed by the financial 
plight of many of his neighbors. The 
“Caisse Populaire” started by Des- 
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jardins in that year now has assets 
well in excess of $5,000,000. 

The worth of the credit union idea, 
which had not been widely recog- 
nized outside of Quebec, began to be 
appreciated during the depression of 
the thirties. Societies soon appeared 


in the Maritimes, Ontario and the 
Prairie provinces. In 1935 there were 
277 credit unions servicing 52,000 
members in three provinces. By 1937 
the number had risen to 441 scattered 
throughout seven provinces. 

Bringing the statistics up to date 
we find that in 1952 there were 3,335 
credit unions meeting the credit needs 
of their 1,249,600 members living in 
all ten provinces. The pool of savings 
had grown from the original few 
dollars scraped together by Desjardins’ 
friends to the rather amazing total of 
$424,656,000. In the same year mem- 
bers had borrowed $154,270,000 for 
“provident and productive purposes.” 

Since the very beginning $977,000,- 
000 had been put to work rescuing 
folks from the foolish use of credit, 
assisting in the establishment of happy 
homes, financing expanded operations 
on the farms, and small businesses in 
the towns and cities. 

Although the story sometimes reads 
like a tale out of fiction the develop- 
ment has been based on sound think- 
ing and careful operation. The credit 
union purpose is summed up in the 
motto “Not for profit, not for charity, 
but for service.” Intended neither to 
make money out of human need nor 
to be an easy mark for the irrespon- 
sible, this type of enterprise sets out 
to provide credit at cost. It is on this 
basis that close to a billion dollars has 
been made available to thousands of 
ordinary Canadians by their fellows. 


Democratic Control 


Underlying the successful co-oper- 
ative credit enterprise are several 
principles that have been tested by 
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over a hundred years of practice. 
First is that of open membership 
which means that need and willing- 
ness to abide by the rules are the only 
qualifications to be met. There are 
no barriers of race, creed or political 
affiliation. 


Also flowing from the belief that 
people are of paramount importance 
is the practice of democratic control, 
commonly expressed by the phrase, 

“One member, one vote.” The voice 
of the member bears no relation to his 
shareholding in the credit union. 


The other side of this coin is seen 
in the practice of paying a limited 
rate of interest on share capital, usu- 
ally from 3 to 4 percent. The amounts 
thus paid are viewed as a payment 
for the use of money rather than as a 
division of profits. 

Once reserves have been set aside 
and payment made for the use of the 
members’ capital, the balance of the 
net annual earning is returned to 
those who made the earning possible, 
namely, the borrowers. Since the rate 
of rebate is the same for all it follows 
that the borrower who paid the 
greatest amount of interest, and so 
made the greatest contribution to the 
surplus, receives the largest payment. 
This sum, known in the movement 
as a patronage refund, brings about 
an effective reduction in the interest 
rate on loans. 

Desjardins described the credit 
union as “the expression in the field 
of economics of a high social ideal.” 
This effective blending of morality 
and business practice is given expres- 
sion in the four principles outlined in 
the preceding paragraphs. 

Final control of the society’s affairs 
is in the hands of the membership 
which finds opportunity to express its 
views at the annual meeting, or gen- 
eral meetings called for specific pur- 
poses. Reports of the year’s operation 
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are presented and discussed, outlines 
of policy drawn and approved, and 
the election of officers conducted by 
secret ballot. 


Administration 

The implementation of general 
policy and the management of the 
business is entrusted to the board of 
directors elected at the annual meet- 
ing. This group meets once a month 
to review progress made and to make 
decisions on day-to-day operations. 
The board, which usually numbers 
five persons, also passes on ‘all applica- 
tions for membership in the society. 

All requests for loans are placed 
before a credit committee of three 
elected at the annual meeting. It is the 
task of this group to make sure that 
the purpose of the loan is sound and 
that the borrowers will be able to 
make repayment without undue diffi- 
culty. Up to a certain limit loans are 
granted on the signature of the bor- 
rower. Beyond this co-signers may be 
required or added security in the 
form of bonds or a chattel mortgage 
may be given. 

The credit committee plays a most 
important role in the operation of a 
credit union. Although it is given 
direction and subjected to certain 
limitations by the board of directors, 
the committee’s collective judgment 
is the greatest protection against bad 
loans. Theirs also is the task of at- 
tempting to meet the borrower’s needs 
while at the same time protecting the 
savings of the general membership. 


Audit Committee 

Realizing the importance of careful 
accounting and honest management 
the credit union pioneers saw the 
need for a supervisory, or audit, com- 
mittee elected by the membership and 
responsible solely to that body. Like 
any other auditor this committee of 
three is the watchdog over the mem- 
bers’ interest. On the basis of careful 
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examination of the books and papers 
made at least quarterly the super- 
visory committee reports to the annual 
meeting. 

When a credit union grows very 
large it may become unreasonable to 
expect a group of ordinary members 
to conduct a satisfactory audit. At 
this point, the committee may be 
empowered to engage a qualified 
auditor to perform the function on 
its behalf. 


Treasurer-Manager 

The success of any credit union 
depends to a great extent upon the 
treasurer-manager. This individual 
must at one time or another play the 
part of diplomat, psychologist, ac- 
countant, publicity man, educator and 
consultant on personal finance. 
Around this officer, named by the 
board, revolves the daily operation of 
the society. 

Directors and credit committee 
members must rely on the treasurer 
for accurate information and sound 
advice. To the general membership he 
is the credit union at the operational 
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Courtesy Co-operative Union of Canada 
Most credit union offices are modest 
affairs. 
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level. The amazing fact is that so 
many of these paragons have been 
found throughout the country. They 
are truly servants of the people who 
go about their task without fanfare. 
It is worth noting that all the elected 
officers serve without financial re- 


muneration. The treasurer also con- 
tributes his service in the early stages, 
and indeed may continue for some 
years to receive nothing more than 
an honorarium voted by the member- 
ship. In the larger societies, however, 
the treasurer is a full-time employee 
who may have a staff to assist him. 


Loans—How Much and What For? 


In 1952 the credit unions in seven 
out of the ten provinces made 327,833 
loans valued at a total of $137,077,186. 
The average size of loan was $418, 
ranging from a high of $705 in Que- 
bec to a low of $127 in Newfoundland. 

No less interesting than the value 
of the loans is the variety of purposes 
for which they were made. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs from the annual 
report of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture entitled Credit Unions in 
Canada, 1952 reveals the pattern: 

“An analysis of 18,404 loans made 
in 1952 by 151 credit unions in Mani- 
toba shows that the largest amount 
loaned was $987,787 for farm build- 
ings and improvements. There were 
1,909 loans made for this purpose. 
The largest number of loans was 
made for the purchase of furniture 
and clothing. There were 2,335 ap- 
plications approved for this reason 
and the total loaned was $377,870. 
Other prominent reasons for borrow- 
ing were for consolidation of debts, 
vacations and general farming expen- 
ses, the purchase of automobiles and 
trucks, and hospitals’ and doctors’ 
bills. 

Lending on real estate mortgages 
is becoming moxe important as credit 
unions grow larger. Most credit 
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unions are organized to provide short- 
term credit and it is not until they 
attain fairly large assets in the form 
of shares and deposits that they ven- 
ture into the mortgage field. Thus as 
the credit unions grow, so their in- 
terest in mortgage lending increases. 


It is not surprising therefore to find 
that in Quebec, where there is the 
largest history of credit unions, the 
amount loaned on mortgages is much 
greater than in any other province. 
The reported total loaned on mort- 
gages in 1952 was $119,165,806. Of 
this amount $103 million was reported 
from Quebec.” 


Legal Safeguards 

Lest anyone should think that a 
credit union comes into existence as 
a result of someone’s whim it should 
be stated that no society can operate 
without permission of the provincial 
government concerned. In fact it has 
no existence until the authorities ap- 
prove a memorandum of association 
submitted by at least twenty indivi- 
duals, and grant a charter of incor- 
poration. When this is done the credit 
union enjoys a legal existence of its 
own involving duties and powers set 
forth in its charter and by-laws. 

Being a creature of government it 
is subject to supervision and is re- 
quired to report annually to the re- 
sponsible official, who must also ap- 
prove any change in the by-laws be- 
fore it can become effective. By these 
means the public interest is safe- 
guarded. 


People Are Honest 


Many an observer has been sur- 
prised to learn that the percentage of 
loans written off as_ uncollectable 
should be so low, namely, a fraction 
of one percent. To the writer this 
excellent experience would appear to 
depend on four factors: 
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The inherent honesty of most or- 
dinary folk. 


The screening process that takes 
place when the board of directors 
passes on membership applications. 


The effective work of thousands of 
credit committees. 


The close bond of association that 
must exist before a credit union is 
chartered. This common bond may 
be found within a factory or other 
place of employment, a church parish, 
a distinct rural or urban community, 
a fraternal organization, or a national 
or cultural background. 


In 1952 there were in Canada 445 
urban community credit unions, 1651 
rural community, 744 occupational 
and 495 with various other bonds of 
association. The fact that the mem- 
ber must continue to mingle with his 
friends and associates is a powerful 
deterrent to the abuse of his privileges 
in the credit union. 


Brotherhood Economics 

It may be appropriate to conclude 
this brief exposition with a second 
illustration of what a credit union 
can mean to people in the community. 

When the Trans Canada Highway 
was being built in Cape Breton there 
was a young man at Johnstown, Rich- 
mond County, who wanted to buy 
a truck to work on the road. Needing 
an extra $500, he went to his credit 
union and borrowed it. He was work- 
ing only a short time when he became 
the victim of an accident involving 
long and costly hospitalization and 
medical attention. 

The spiritual value of the credit 
union immediately emerged. Its direc- ° 
tors took over the truck, hired a 
driver, and worked the truck for the 
injured man. They paid off his debt 
to the credit union and then kept on 
working the truck to pay his expen- 
ses. It did not cost the members of 
the Johnstown Credit Union a cent. 
This was indeed “brotherhood eco- 
nomics.” 


NO BABIES FOR SALE 


The Commentator of the Montreal Council of Social Agencies says: 
“While the ‘black market’ in babies is going on, it should be emphasized that 
hundreds of babies are being placed for adoption each year by reputable social 
agencies in all sections of the community—and that every consideration is 
given to the welfare of the child.” 


FOR WORLD CITIZENS 


Our June 15 issue will be a special number on International Social Welfare 
—your homework (very pleasant) for the Seventh International Conference of 
Social Work. See back covers, inside and out, for information about the 
special events taking place in Toronto this summer. The luckiest people will 
come to the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Welfare Council, the Canadian 
Conference on Social Work, and stay on for the International Conference. 
The less lucky will read all they can about all these events—especially the June 
issue of CANADIAN WELFARE. 
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IF BOMBS FALL 


CIVIL DEFENCE—THE ROLE OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
By ALDEN E. BEVIER 


“1's our job to do, but we don’t 
I have either the time to do it, or 
the staff to do it with”. That is 
the way one of our local commis- 
sioners of public welfare expressed 
his feeling about civil defence welfare 
the other day. He said, in substance, 
what public welfare officials all over 
the country are saying. He echoed 
the concern of the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Public Welfare and Civil 
Defence when it planned this round 
table discussion. 

It happens that this commissioner 
has accepted the full responsibility 
for civil defence welfare in his county, 
as defined by the State Director of 
Civil Defence. A great majority of 
the commissioners of public welfare 
have done the same thing. A few have 
not done so. Some have been happy 
to step aside and see some public 
spirited citizen take the job. Others 
have argued that much of the civil 
defence welfare job is not public wel- 
fare at all and have agreed to do only 
part of the work. 

Has the first commissioner agreed 
to do too much? Have the others 
evaded their responsibility? I think 
that we all need some criteria to 
guide us. 

The questions before us are these: 
What is the welfare task in civil de- 
fence? How much _ responsibility 
should the public welfare official 
assume? How much of that responsi- 
bility can be delegated to his own 
staff? How can he get the personnel 
who can do what he and his own 
staff cannot do? 


The Scope of Welfare in 
Civil Defence 
Before a person takes a job it is 
a good policy for him to ask his em- 
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ployer what his responsibilities will 
be. The answer the employer gives 
comes out of the administrative struc- 
ture of his organization. 

When the commissioner of public 
welfare is asked—or ordered—to head 
the Civil Defence Welfare Service 
and looks over his duties he sees a list 
that reads more or less like this: 


Mass Care 
Emergency Feeding 
Emergency Clothing 
Emergency Lodging which includes 
congregate shelter and billeting 
in private homes. 


Registration and Information 
The creation and operation of a 
system for providing information 
about disaster victims to relatives, 
and reuniting separated families. 


Temporary Rehabilitation Aid* 

Financial Assistance 

Counselling of individuals and 
families 

Care of separated children 

Care of special groups including 
the aged and handicapped both 
within and without the institu- 
tion. 


Feeding of Patients and Staff in emer- 
gency medical installations. 


Feeding and Providing Rest Facilities 
for civil defence workers. 


Movement of the Homeless within 
the area and to surrounding com- 
munities. 

This is the basic list. To it some 
civil defence officials have added 
other responsibilities such as the plan- 
ning of pre-attack evacuation, the 
establishment of a general information 
service for the public and the screen- 





*Called “Personal Services” in Canada. 
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ing of the homeless in order to pro- 
vide able-bodied persons who can 
perform essential civil defence duties. 


Assigning Jobs 

The commissioner of public wel- 
fare sees that some of the welfare 
tasks are directly related to his work 
in public welfare. Financial assistance 
and child care fall into this category. 
He and his staff have directly related 
skills. 

Other tasks he recognizes as be- 
longing in the broad field of welfare 
but quite far afield from peacetime 
public welfare. The mass care pro- 
grams fall in this group. So does the 
Registration and Information program 
which is basic to disaster relief. 

But when it comes to feeding and 
providing rest facilities for civil de- 
fence workers and planning an evacu- 
ation program the public welfare 
officials sees almost no relationship to 
either public welfare or social work 
in general. What should he do? Should 
he argue that the Welfare Service 
should be divided into sections and 
only part of it assigned to him, or 
should he take the whole job? 

I offer the following as the proper 
course for the public welfare official 
to follow: 

First, he should accept the position 
as head of the Welfare Service in his 
governmental unit, state or local. 

Second, in his capacity as a princi- 
pal staff member of the civil defence 
organization he should help the direc- 
tor of civil defence to determine 
which of the essential civil defence 
services should be performed by the 
Welfare Service and which should 
not. 

Third, he should examine each 
aspect of his duties and appoint to 
each key position in the Welfare Ser- 
vice the person in the community 
who is best fitted to do the work, 
regardless of whether he be in the 
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department of public welfare, in a 
private agency, in some other branch 
of government or in business or in- 
dustry. 

I would like to discuss each of these 
points briefly. 


The Commissioner Should Head 
the Welfare Service 


The civil defence structure which 
is being built now in this pre-attack 
planning phase is being built for only 
one reason—to be used after attack, 
if attack ever comes. It is designed 
for the time when the bombs are 
down. When that time comes the 
man who heads the Welfare Service 
of Civil Defence will operate in ac-° 
cordance with plans which are being 
drawn up now, and he will make 
emergency changes in those plans 
after the attack as he finds it neces- 
sary to do so. He will be, in fact, 
the principal public welfare official 
of his governmental unit. 

The Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare who says “That is not my job” 
is saying, in effect. “I want someone 
else to take over the administration 
of public welfare in my state—or my 
city—or my county—if we are at- 
tacked”. 


Helping the Civil Defence Director 
Plan the Welfare Service 

My second point is that the public 
welfare commissioner should accept 
the job as head of the Welfare Ser- 
vice and thereby place himself in a 
position in which he can advise on the 
scope of that Service. I hardly think 
I need enlarge on the point. 

It is the wise man who helps define 
his own job. There are still a great 
many areas of civil defence planning 
in which firm delegations of respon- 
sibility have not been made or in 
which some shifts in responsibility 
may need to be made. 
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We, in welfare, want to have our 
point of view considered when de- 
cisions which affect either our agen- 
cies or the vicitms of disaster are 
made. We can only be sure of that 
consideration when we are inside the 
civil defence organization when the 
decisions are made. 


The Right Man in the Right Job 


Now we come to the question of 
personnel to staff the Welfare Service. 
We have seen that it is a many-sided 
program calling for a wide variety of 
skills only some of which are found 
in the peacetime public welfare struc- 
ture. 

There are many key positions to be 
filled. Some are technical “staff” or 
planning positions such as that of 
Chief of Emergency Feeding; others 
are “line” or operational positions 
such as that of the Welfare Centre 
Manager. 

Which positions can best be filled 
by the present staff of the department 
of public welfare? I think the answer 
is this: only those positions which re- 
late directly to the skills and experi- 
ence of public welfare personnel. The 
majority of these will be found in 
those activities which the Federal 
Civil Defence Administration de- 
scribes as “Temporary Rehabilitation 
Aid”—financial assistance, individual 





counselling, child care, concern with 
special groups of the handicapped, 
aged, etc. 


In some cities there has been a ten- 
dency to fill almost all the key civil 
defence positions with public welfare 
personnel. This is understandable al- 
though, in my opinion, short-sighted. 
Public employees don’t have to be 
asked; they can be told. They don’t 
have to be recruited as volunteers; 
they can simply be appointed. And, 
as employees of the department of 
public welfare, their capacity and 
loyalty are known. 

It is easy to fill the blocks on an 
organization chart with their names. 
The trouble is they are needed in 
their own fields of competence; they 
have—by virtue of their public em- 
ployment, at least—little or no compe- 
tence in many aspects of the civil de- 
fence welfare job and, finally, there 
aren’t enough of them even to do the 
work they are best fitted to do. 


Just as the personnel to operate a 
great emergency relief program will 
be found in the social agencies, so the 
personnel to operate a great feeding 
program will be found in the organi- 
zations — public and commercial — 
which do quantity feeding. I need 
not labour the point. The head of the 
Welfare Service must search the com- 


WHO OUGHT TO DO WHAT? 


This is the question that is exercising the minds of many of us as 


we ponder the possibilities in civilian defence. 


The answers are coming 


clearer as discussion and planning go on—see “Across Canada” in this 


issue. 


This article, based on a paper given at the Biennial Round Table 


Conference of the American Public Welfare Association in Chicago last 
December. gives the views of an eminent authority on the role of the 
public welfare official, and suggests how the administrator can delegate 


duties to suitable people. 


The author is director of the defence welfare services division of the 
New York State Department of Social Welfare. 
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munity to find the best man or the 
best woman for each of his positions— 
and then he must find two or three 
more for each position to serve as 
alternates. 

This is a major job of recruitment 
and after recruitment comes training, 
and finally the time-consuming task 
of welding these divers personalities 
into an organization which can go to 
work at the drop of a bomb. 

It goes w ithout saying that a com- 
missioner of public welfare, in a large 
civil defence organization at least, 
cannot do this work of recruitment, 
training and organization himself. He 
must have a full-time assistant to take 
the load of work—but not the respon- 
sibility—off his shoulders. This assist- 
ant must be a leader and an organizer 
with a conviction that civil defence is 
important. It will not be easy to find 
such a person and he will not be 
bought cheaply. 

Many of us remember the days in 
the 1930’s when we pleaded with the 
legislatures and the Boards of Super- 
visors for money for the salaries of 
personnel to staff the new relief 
program. Now we are at it again and 
the money will be forthcoming now, 
as it was then, if we build our case 
with conviction. The public welfare 
official who asks for a paid civil de- 
fence welfare assistant is not shirking 
his job; he is implementing himself 
to do it well. 


The Post-attack Welfare Task 

A few minutes ago I said that, after 
three years, we can see the civil de- 
fence task somewhat more clearly 
than we could at first. We had our 
eyes opened still wider a few weeks 
ago in New York State. Some of you 
know that the New York State Civil 
Defence Commission has been con- 
ducting a series of test or training 
exercises by dropping a hypothetical 
bomb on some city in the state each 
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month. The October bomb was 
dropped on Buffalo at 5.30 p.m. on 
October 15th. 


In order to make the problem of 
mobile support or mutual aid more 
real, the State Director made the 
assumption that New York City and 
Albany had been attacked simultane- 
ously with the Buffalo attack. It oc- 
curred to me to study the effect of 
these three attacks on the public wel- 
fare structure of the state. I made the 
assumption that the destruction in 
New York City was the same as that 
in our New York City exercise in 
September, and that the Albany attack 
was the same as our last exercise in 
that city. 

This is what “happened” at 5.30 
on the afternoon of October 15th. 
The Central office of the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare in Albany 
and four of the six Area Offices of 
the department were destroyed or 
heavily damaged. The State Comp- 
troller’s Office which is the source of 
funds not only for our departmental 
operations but for state-aid to local 
departments of welfare was destroyed. 
On the local level, the physical plants 
of the welfare department in our two 
greatest cities-New York and Buffalo 
—were in ashes as was the Albany 
County Department of Public Wel- 
fare. 


I haven’t attempted to estimate the 
personnel losses. The attack came at 
5.30 on a Thursday afternoon, so we 
can be optimistic and assume that 
most of the staff had dispersed and 
that many were saved. But what would 
they do, as public welfare staff, when 
they came up out of their shelters? 


The number of homeless survivors 
of those three bombings, as estimated 
by the three local civil defence or- 
ganizations, comes to about a million 
persons. New York City made a con- 
servative estimate that it would have 
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4,000 children who were separated 
from their parents. No one has at- 
tempted to estimate the number of 
persons who would have lost their 
sources of income. 

At the local level, the Welfare 
Service of civil defence would go into 
action with its mass care forces imme- 
diately. Hypothetically, it did go into 
action in every community in the 
State. The Defence Emergency Aid 
staffs (that is our New York State 
language for Temporary Rehabilita- 
tion Aid), made up largely of public 
welfare employees, would begin to 
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set up their procedures for adminis- 
tering an emergency public assistance 
and child welfare program—in impro- 
vised quarters and without records or 
accounting machinery. 

What would the staff of the State 
Department of Social Welfare be 
doing? Certainly it would be flooded 
with questions and appeals for help. 
How would it answer? We are not 
at all sure, but we propose to find out. 

When this picture was laid before 
Commissioner Lansdale, then head of 
our New York State Department of 
Public Welfare, he immediately ap- 
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pointed a staff committee with in- 
structions to draw up a Post-Attack 
Plan for the department. 


This plan will encompass not only 
the immediate post-attack responsi- 
bilities of the Department. It will ex- 
plore the deeper problems involved 
in patching up and then rebuilding 
the social welfare structure of the 
State to the end that the victims of 
disaster may be aided in patching up 
and then rebuilding their lives. We 
recognize that this is an ambitious 
project. 

We, in civil defence welfare have 
got the homeless living in mass care 
centres and eating in soup kitchens. 
That can’t go on for long. We must 
plan for a return to a semblance of 
normal living even if our welfare 
departments are destroyed and much 
of our cities is in ruins. That planning 
can’t wait until after the bombs are 
down. 


Perhaps some of you, after follow- 
ing thus far, will say that many of 
the points I have made lead to a dif- 
ferent conclusion than I have reached. 
You may say that all of the energies 
of the public welfare field should be 
directed to the relief and rehabilita- 
tion of the homeless survivors as in- 
dividuals and family units. “That is 
all that public welfare can hope to do. 
Let someone else do the mass care 
job. We can’t do everything”. 

I can argue that side of the _ 
tion too, and I have done so from 
time to time with a good deal of 
vigor. It won’t stand up. The feeding 
of the hungry and lodging of the 
homeless, under public direction and 
with public funds, is public welfare. 
You can’t find another name for it 
in either peace or war. 


Conclusion 
I would like to summarize by stat- 
ing my conviction that civil defence 
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welfare is an extension and expansion 
of public welfare for an enemy- 
caused emergency. Public welfare 
officials belong at the head of that 
program. They must use their own 
staff wisely. They must draw on the 
community at large for skills which 
they do not have in their own depart- 
ment and for the many workers who 
will be needed down the lines. All 
this is a major addition to the heavy 
duties which public welfare officials 
now perform. 

They must—and therefore they will 
—develop the organization and the 
plans to carry the new load. As 
Arthur Potts of California said in a 
recent issue of Public Welfare, “the 
success or failure of a community 
planning for welfare services in dis- 
aster will present to the community 
as a whole, public welfare’s ability to 
assume and perform its public welfare 
duties on a comparable basis with 
health, police, fire and other com- 
munity services”. 

This is the role of public welfare 
in the defence of our way of life. 
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PARLIAMENT HILL 


Under new housing legislation ap- 
proved at this session of parliament, 
the maximum loan available to pros- 
pective homeowners under the Na- 
tional Housing Act is $12,800 for a 
single house. The interest rate cannot 
be more than 54 per cent. The term 
of the loan may not be less than 25 
years, generally, and not more than 
30 years. 

Lending value of the house and lot 
will be set by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. For a single 
house, the maximum loan will be 90 
per cent of the first $8,000 of lending 
value, and 70 per cent of the remain- 
der of the lending value, subject to 
the $12,800 maximum. 


A single house with a lending value 
of $10,000 will need a down payment 
of $1,400; for an $11,000 house the 
down payment will be $1,700; for a 
$12,000 house, $2,000. 


The monthly payment of principal 
and interest on the mortgage loan will 
be about $6.11 for each $1,000 of loan 
over a 25-year term. This will include 
one-twelfth of estimated annual taxes, 
to be paid monthly to the lender. 


In relating the requested loan to the 
income of the applicant, the lending 
company may include part of the 
applicant’s wife’s income. It is gener- 
ally recognized that a borrower should 
not pay more than 23 per cent of 
monthly income to meet carrying 
charges of principal, interest and 
taxes. But the lender may, in appro- 
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priate cases, ask CMHC to approve 
a loan where this 23 per cent ratio is 
exceeded. 


Parliament has also approved legis- 
lation whereby banks are now ap- 
proved lenders under NHA. Hitherto 
this has been mainly the field of life 
insurance and trust and loan com- 
panies. 

The government hopes by this legis- 
lation to stimulate more house build- 
ing in Canada. 

The 1953 CMHC report showed 
that in that year, 102,409 new houses 
were started; slightly more than 
100,000 were completed; and at the 
year’s end, 60,000 units were under 
construction. More houses were built 
in 1953 in Canada than in any pre- 
vious year. 

In 1953, the number of families in 
Canada increased by 93,000. During 
parliamentary discussion of the hous- 
ing legislation, Canada’s arrears of 
housing needs were estimated at 
500,000 units by the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor. D. B. Mansur, CMHC 
president, estimated the arrears at be- 
tween 75,000 and 200,000 houses. ®®® 


Changes to the Pension act are 
contemplated in legislation which has 
been introduced in the House of Com- 
mons. The legislation will be referred 
to the committee on veterans affairs 
for study. 


Introducing the bill, Veterans Af- 
fairs Minister Hugues Lapointe said 
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the changes involved no change in the 
basic rates of pensions paid to dis- 
abled veterans. 

The bill will allow the pension 
commission to pay pensions for 
adopted children of pensioners, who 
were adopted subsequent to the ap- 
pearance of an injury or disease for 
which he is pensioned. 

The cut-off date for marriage of 
pensioned veterans of the First World 
War will be advanced to Jan. 1, 1954. 

Other changes will make it easier 
for the commission to restore “help- 
lessness” allowances to pensioners 
who have been getting them, but 
who have been in hospital and then 
discharged. 

Mr. Lapointe explained some very 
seriously disabled veterans could draw 
helplessness allowances over and 
above their pension, and that these 
could be anywhere from $480 to 
$1,400 a year. But when a pensioner 
is in one of the departmental institu- 
tions for treatment and attendance, 
the allowance is stopped. 

In some of these cases, it had been 
found that when the pensioners re- 
turned home, they were still out- 
patients of the hospital and it was 
difficult for the commission to give 
them the allowance they had been 


receiving before entering hospital. 
eee 


Improvements to the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination act are con- 
tained in a bill which has been intro- 
duced by Labour Minister Milton 
Gregg. 

Authorization is being sought for 
the provision of rehabilitation train- 
ing to disabled civilians, in co-oper- 
ation with the provinces. Other types 
of training which may be required 
for government departments will be 
facilitated. Membership of the voca- 
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tional training advisory council will 
be incrased from 16 to 20 members. 
The legislation has been approved 
in principle and referred to the com- 
mittee on industrial relations for 
study. oon 


A debate on unemployment took a 
large part of parliament’s time early 
this spring, with Conservatives asking 
for a special committee to consider 
the problem, the CCF demanding 
immediate action by the government, 
and the government claiming that the 
situation would i improve as spring ad- 
vanced and seasonal unemployment 


fell off. 


Late in March the government re- 
leased unemployment figures for late 
February which showed that accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, there were then 312,000 people 
without work and looking for work, 
which represented an increase of 74 
per cent over the same date a year 
ago. Other figures showed 559,000 
applications for work on file at Na- 
tional Employment Service offices 
across the country, an increase of 39 
per cent over a year ago. It was ex- 
pected these figures would get higher 
before they began to drop, as the 
peak usually comes in March. °@°®® 


The department of national health 
and welfare will spend an estimated 
$812,198,872 in the 1954-55 fiscal year, 
according to that department’s esti- 
mates. This is about $31,000,000 more 
than last year. 

Family allowances payments will 
account for $366,000,000 and old age 
security payments for $355,850,000. 

General health grants will total 
$31,750,000; old age assistance pay- 
ments, $21,600,000; civil defence, 
$6,498,253. Operation of Indian and 
Eskimo health services will cost an 
estimated $15,440,038. eee 
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GENERAL NEWS 


In March, the Re- 
port of the Ontario 
Select Committee 
on Reform Institu- 
tions was tabled. This study, the first 
of its kind in Ontario since 1930, pro- 
vides a sound basis for legislative re- 
form. 


Among the major recommendations 
made were those for the establish- 
ment of a committee to direct pro- 
bation, parole, after-care and the pro- 
posed reception and diagnostic centres, 
and the placing of all local and county 
jails entirely under the control of the 
Department of Reform Institutions. 
Recommendations were also made for 
the establishment of a chair of pen- 
ology at an Ontario university and 
for an increase in the salaries of insti- 
tutional personnel to a level that 
would attract and hold a good staff. 
The study showed an appreciation of 
the special problems involved in the 
treatment of sex-offenders and alco- 
holics. 

Included in the Report was a special 
brief to be sent to the Federal Gov- 
ernment suggesting, among other 
things, that there be a reconsideration 
of the legal definition of insanity, 
that it be possible to destroy an ex- 
offender’s record after some stated 
crime-free period and that the pro- 
vincial parole boards be given juris- 
diction over definite as well as in- 
definite sentences. 


A new Children’s 
Aid Society has been 
recently incorpor- 
ated, the Catholic Children’s Aid 
Society in Hamilton, Ontario, Frank 
Nearing, former supervisor of child 
placement in Grand Rapids, Michigan 
has been appointed Executive Direc- 
tor. This makes 54 Children’s Aid 
Societies in Ontario. 
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Ontario Report 
on Reform 
Institutions 


New Children’s 
Aid Society 


The Ontario Legisla- 
ture’s Select Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs 
recommended in March that the pro- 
vince’s 34,500 Indians be permitted 
to vote in provincial elections without 
loss of any of their treaty rights. 
(Indians may now vote in any federal 
election only if they leave their reser- 
vations and surrender all additional 
treaty rights including exemption 
from income taxes. Indians who have 
served in the armed forces may, under 
present legislation, vote without los- 
ing any privileges.) The report also 
recommended that consideration be 
given to better arrangements for aged 
Indians, extension of the services of 
children’s aid societies to children on 
the reservations, and greater use of 
Indians as liaison officers in Indian 
affairs. 


Indian Affairs 
in Ontario 


Ottawa citizens were 
recently made par- 
ticularly conscious 
of the acute low-cost housing short- 
age in their city, and of the grave 
social problems arising from this 
shortage, by Clarence Halliday, Ex- 
ecutive-Director of the Children’s 
Aid Society of Ottawa. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Agency, Mr. Halliday stressed 
the high costs of maintaining children 
outside of their family, compared 
with the cost of providing adequate 
housing. In one case, he said, the net 
cost to the local tax-payers to main- 
tain four children of a broken home 
“has amounted to $6,460.75 and by the 
end of 1954 it will have been $8,136.10 
... At the point of urgent need a 
modest amount of financial help to 
pay rent might have saved us tax- 
payers thousands of dollars. It would 
have saved a family at the same time.” 

As Mr. Halliday explained, the 
housing problem is so acute and far- 


Child Welfare 
and Housing 
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reaching that “. . . it is obviously 
impossible for a single, private social 
agency to accept local responsibility 
for providing accommodations for 
house-less families. Such an agency 
. could never accept responsibility 
for remedying what may well be the 
major social calamity of our day.” 


Local newspapers gave this report 
good coverage and Ottawa citizens 
responded with pointed letters to the 
editors. 


Starting on March first 
a new training course 
for nursing attendants 
will be held at the Canadian Voca- 
tional Training School in Saskatoon, 
with other courses to follow. This 
program, sponsored under the federal- 
provincial vocational training plan, 
provides the nine-month course free 
of charge to women over 18 with at 
least Grade Eight education. 


Nursing 
Attendants 


The Conseil Cen- 
tral des Oeuvres of 
Quebec City re- 
cently presented a brief to the Que- 
bec Royal Commission on Constitu- 
tional Problems. The three main 
chapters of the brief deal with legis- 
lative, financial and institutional prob- 
lems, and point out that organizations 
engaged in health and welfare work 
are faced with these problems because 
social legislation in the province does 
not take socio-economic conditions 
sufficiently into account. 


Social Questions 
in Quebec 


The chapter on legislative problems 
refers particularly to the public assist- 
ance law, and makes special reference 
to the fact that the allowances paid 
to needy mothers are not sufficient 
for today’s conditions. The second 
chapter deals with problems regard- 
ing institutions, and notes that in some 
cases there are enough i institutions but 
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they are not put to the best use. The 
brief also calls attention to the ab- 
sence of specialized institutions, and 
deplores i fact that the smaller 
centres and rural areas are unable to 
take advantage of the services of pro- 
fessional specialists. 


In a 20,000-word brief submitted to 
the same Royal Commission, the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of 
the Province of Quebec recommends 
the early establishment of health and 
sickness insurance plans. The brief 
specifies that such plans should be 
implemented by the provincial gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. 


Civil Defence Institutes in 
hospital disaster planning 
were held in Victoria and 
Halifax during April. Three 
additional institutes in Montreal, 
Hamilton and Fort William-Port 
Arthur are planned for May. Hospital 
administrators, directors of medical 
services and directors of nursing of 
hospitals from coast-to-coast are dis- 
cussing in their institutes the ways in 
which they could most efficiently deal 
with the effects of natural or man- 
made emergencies. 


Hospital 
Disaster 
Plans 


The series of institutes has aroused 
much interest among Civil Defence 
authorities in other countries. 


Hospital delegates were assisted in 
their discussions by a team from the 
Federal Civil Defence Health Plan- 
ning Group, headed by the Principal 
Medical Officer, Dr. K. C. Charron. 


’ The Mayfair Community 
Service Award for 1953 
was made to the Beta 

Sigma Phi Sorority of Lancaster, N.B., 

for its day training school for men- 

tally retarded children. The magazine 
has started a regular monthly feature 
called “Volunteers in Action”. 


Volunteers 
in Action 
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Demonstrating a Welfare Service, 


Most of Canada’s 
larger municipalities 
are now in the process 
of establishing a civil defence welfare 
services organization, ordinarily under 
the direction of the head of the local 
Public Welfare Department. Although 
the departmental staff are expected 
to participate in the program, volun- 
teers, specialists and others, are being 
recruited. Numerous individuals, cap- 
able in their own fields of employ- 
ment, are working on committees 
developing plans and establishing ope- 
rational organizations in emergency 
feeding, clothing, lodging, and so on. 
Some cities of course are further ad- 
vanced than others in this connection. 
Smaller communities are preparing 
both to receive and house masses of 
homeless people, as well as to send 
aid to stricken areas. 

It was recognized that existing 
organizations and agencies could be 
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Civil Defence 
Welfare 





Canadian Civil Defence College. 


most helpful in promoting civil de- 
fence and assisting in its establishment 
across the country. In view of this, 
two forums were recently held, at- 
tended by headquarters representa- 
tives of about 35 national groups, 
many of which were women’s or- 
ganizations. In a number of instances, 
active participation has already been 
undertaken in that national, provin- 
cial and some local liaison officers 
have been appointed. It is expected 
that as a result, civil defence officials 
at all levels will have a ready source 
of volunteers to assist in an advisory 
capacity in developing specialist plans 
and to provide operational civil de- 
fence personnel. 

Beginning with the 
academic year 1954-55, 
the University of British 
Columbia will offer an expanded 
curriculum in criminology leading to 
both a B.A. degree with a major in 
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Criminology 
at UBC 





criminology and an M.A. degee in 
criminology. UBC’s program will 
provide the most complete opportun- 
ities in Canada for study in this field. 


Elmer K. Nelson, former senior 
sociologist in the state prison system 
of California, will direct the graduate 
and undergraduate course. Lecturers 
will be E. G. B. Stevens, provincial 
inspector of jails, S. Rocksborough 
Smith, warden of New Haven (the 
Borstal type institution in B.C.), and 
Hugh Christie, head of Oakalla Prison 


Farm. 


The Health Division 
of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of Halifax recent- 
ly sponsored a refresher course of ten 
lectures in rehabilitation. Professors 
in the medical faculty of Dalhousie 
University and doctors on the staffs 
of the federal and provincial govern- 
ments gave the lectures which were 
especially designed for social workers 
and nurses. The general public too 
was invited to attend the course. 


The Council of Social 
Agencies of Brantford and 
Brant County has estab- 
lished a committee to study the prob- 
lem of Multiple Appeals. It is pro- 
posed that representatives from the 
Board of Trade and the City Council 
serve as members of a joint committee 
to study the entire situation regard- 
ing charitable appeals. Included in 
the study would be the problems in- 
volved in major annual appeals for 
charitable purposes, capital appeals 
for the construction of new buildings, 
Tag Days, Service Club public events 
and so on, and the direct solicitation 
of retail merchants and businesses for 
goods and advertising. It is suggested 
that a report with recommendations 
be made to the Council of Social 
Agencies, the Board of Trade and the 
City Council. 
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Course in 
Rehabilitation 


Multiple 
Appeals 


Under the sponsorship 
of the Elizabeth Fry 
Society of Vancouver 
a penal reform study group was start- 
ed in January by the University of 
British Columbia Extension Depart- 
ment. Professor E. K. Nelson of the 
Department of Sociology was the 
lecturer for the eight weekly sessions. 
The interest aroused by these lectures 


has led to plans for another course in 
the fall. 


The Society recently sent a resolu- 
tion to the provincial government 
asking for a full-time probation off- 
cer in Vancouver for women and 
girls. There is no full-time officer at 
present. 


Elizabeth Fry 
Activities 


Two Ontario chari- 
table foundations, 
the first of their 
kind in this province, were established 
in March by the provincial legislature. 
“The objects of the foundation are to 
receive, maintain, manage, control and 
use donations for charitable purposes 
within Ontario”, sponsors of the bill 
explained. In the past, legal proce- 
dures have often impeded the dis- 
bursement of charitable contributions. 
With simpler procedures, charitable 
contributions may be stimulated. 


Ontario Charity 
Foundations 


Manitoba is the only other Cana- 
dian province which permits estab- 
lishment of a foundation of this type. 


BC Hospital Compulsory hospital in- 


Sacieduine surance premiums in 
British Columbia have 
been discontinued. Hospitalization 


costs will in the future be met by 
increasing the 3 per cent sales tax to 
5 per cent. Patients will continue the 
$1 a day payment to the hospital and 
the Social Welfare Branch will, as 
in the past, pay hospitalization costs 
incurred by persons in receipt of 
public assistance. 
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MARY McPHEDRAN—PIONEER IN SOCIAL CASE WORK 
By BARBARA M. FINLAYSON 





Mary McPhedran 


HEY were pioneer days in social 
work when Mary McPhedran 
was a student in the University 
of Toronto Department of Social Ser- 
vice. They were days demanding in- 
dependence of mind, and stoutness 
of spirit. Mary McPhedran has both. 


Those who know her speak of a 
mind at once accurate, penetrating, 
and leaping far ahead. They speak 
of Highland Scottish reserve covering 
unspoken feeling for people, and of 
determination that each one find 
scope to grow. Hosts of friends and 
colleagues who have known her 
through the years, have thrilled to 
the rare fighting spirit that must find 
ways of meeting odds. 


Work in the East 


Miss McPhedran’s stories of work 
in downtown Montreal vividly pic- 
ture a young worker hewing out the 
meaning of things from day to day 
experience. The principles which she 
has used as guides came alive for her 
in terms of that experience. 
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Mary McPhedran retired from 
active service as executive direc- 
tor of the Family Welfare Bureau 
of Greater Vancouver at the end 
of 1953, after 25 years of ser- 
vice. During that 25 years the 
Bureau grew from a new agency 
with a staff of one (Miss Mc- 
Phedran) to a large metropoli- 


tan agency with a casework staff 
of sixteen. 

Barbara Finlayson, the writer 
of this article, is acting director 
of the Vancouver Family Wel- 


fare Bureau. She has been 
closely associated with Miss Mc- 
Phedran both in the East and 
in the West. 





Out of the post-war twenties and 
the demands of a rapidly developing 
Neighborhood Workers’ Association 
in Toronto, Miss McPhedran, at once 
case-worker, supervisor and teacher, 
continued to search for understand- 
ing and skill. She caught the signi- 
ficance of case work developments in 
the United States. She set high stand- 
ards for herself and others in Canada. 

Outbursts of annoyance over evi- 
dences of superficial thinking or ser- 
vices were familiar to her colleagues. 
They well knew, too, the readiness 
and quality of the help that her clear 
mind, amazingly accurate intuitions 
and unfailing sense of humour com- 
bined to give. 


Vancouver Family Bureau 

In 1927 Vancouver sought Mary 
McPhedran’s leadership in bringing 
into being a family agency recom- 
mended as the first line of action 
in the British Columbia Child Welfare 
Survey of that year. Following Laura 
Holland, Zella Collins, and Katherine 
Whitman, who had recently gone to 
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the Children’s Aid Society of Van- 
couver, she set forth for the west. 

Through 26 years in Vancouver 
this pioneer has continued building. 
She has led the way in serving indi- 
vidual families in terms of individual 
needs, gearing services to changing 
community life, and developing a 
staff attune to these tasks in attitude 
and skill. 


Others have led the way in wide 
programs. Miss McPhedran continued 
to lead the privately supported Family 
Welfare Bureau into new avenues of 
case work adaptation. 


Carrying a case load and abreast of 
professional developments, she has 
adhered to all that she has learned. 
She has continued learning with and 
from her staff, turning understanding 
of family life into new skills. Miss 
McPhedran is canny in the need to 
know where she is heading. Yet she 
has ventured from one project to an- 
other, testing the results and shaping 
policy accordingly. She has led the 
Family Welfare Bureau to young 
adulthood. She leaves it resolute in 
determination to continue strengthen- 
ing its services to a widening clientele. 


Social Work Education 
While only beginning to lay foun- 


dations for services to families in 
Vancouver, Miss McPhedran turned 
energy into the early planning for 
social work education in the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. Already 
there was interest in both the Univer- 
sity and community. With colleagues 
in the Children’s Aid Society she 
strengthened that interest, and in 1929 
conducted the first classes in Social 
Case Work under the aegis of the 
Department of Economics. For twelve 
years she continued teaching in the 
University, at the same time develop- 
ing field work opportunities in the 
Family Welfare Bureau. 
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This year the University of British 
Columbia School of Social Work will 
reach the quarter-century mark. Mar- 
jorie Smith, the Director, pays tribute 
to the singular contribution of each 
of those who laid its strong founda- 
tion. She pays tribute to Mary Mc- 
Phedran’s vision, her grasp of prin- 
ciples, her unfailing quest for stand- 
ards and the basic understanding of 
family life that permeated her class 
and field work teaching. 


The Oxford Dictionary defines a 
pioneer as one of a “body of foot 
soldiers marching in advance with 
spades .... to prepare the road... .” 
You may well smile at this descrip- 
tion of a gracious woman. Essentially 
Mary McPhedran is a pioneer in 
social case work. Students, colleagues, 
friends and fellow alumni, join in 
tribute to her. They know she will 
have many adventures still! 


MOOSE JAW FAMILY 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


requires 
DIRECTOR - 
CASEWORKER 


Professionally trained and ex- 
perienced. 


Apply, stating qualifications and 
salary expected to: 


R. L. Brownridge, Q.C., 


President, 


Moose Jaw Family Service 
Association, 


315 Hammond Building, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 








PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION TO MEET PROGRAM 
OBJECTIVES 


By K. O. MACKENZIE 
Deputy Minister of Public Welfare, Manitoba 


HE field of public welfare ad- 

ministration in which I want to 

discuss problems of administra- 
tion to meet program objectives will 
be restricted to what is commonly 
understood as provincial public wel- 
fare administration. 

Although the forms of organization 
from province to province vary and 
although the scope of activities is 
more extensive or more restricted in 
one province than another, provincial 
administration usually concerns itself 
with the following activities: the pro- 
tection and care of neglected children, 
maintenance for the blind and the 
aged from 65 to 69; maintenance for 
bereaved and/or dependent children 
(commonly known as Mothers’ Al- 
lowance ); social assistance or relief for 
the dependent or destitute who do not 
qualify for any other categorical pro- 
gram; supervision and/or administra- 
tion of institutions for children, for 
the infirm and for the aged; and proba- 
tionary services for juvenile offenders. 

Not all provinces carry on all these 
activities and some go beyond these 
to include a program of administra- 
tion of corrections and probation for 
adult offenders, housing, and dis- 
ability allowances. 


The Problem of Clear Objectives 

Perhaps the basic problem of the 
public welfare administration at the 
provincial level is to get a clear 
understanding with its government as 
to program objectives. Public welfare 
activities or programs in the provin- 
cial field are almost all authorized by 
statute, yet it is rare indeed that the 
objectives or purposes of the activity 
are set forth in the statute. 
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Again, the objectives or purposes 
should always be related to the chang- 
ing needs found in the socio-economic 
sphere and to the changing and, one 
would hope, growing skill, knowledge 
and ability of the staff of the adminis- 
tration to deal with individual prob- 
lems. 

Definition of program objectives in 
public welfare is an extremely diffi- 
cult business and one requiring con- 
sistent thought and wide and full 
participation between the staff of the 
administration and the government 
through the Minister. 

Because its activities have such tre- 
mendous effects on the lives of i 
clientele, because its activities are 
constantly under observation by the 
community and because its activities 
are so costly, agreement or under- 
standing of its purposes and agree- 
ment on the methods of fulfilling its 
purpose are difficult of attainment. 
Despite our Judaeo-Christian back- 
ground and the theology and despite 
our growing democratic concepts, 
there are wide open areas of contro- 
versy as to whether or not people in 
trouble should be helped, and as to 
what constitutes help. 


I am going to try to state briefly 
the objectives as I understand them, 
based on my experience in Manitoba, 
on the history of our welfare statutes, 
on the activities of the Public Wel- 
fare Department in the past fifteen 
years and on certain written decla- 
rations of policy in individual pro- 
gram areas of the Department. 


I am also going to give a brief his- 
tory of the origins and growth of the 
Department to try to bring out where 
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the administration encountered prob- 


lems in meeting these later stated 
objectives. 

Lastly, | am going to try to set out 
the kind of administration I believe 
is required to meet the objectives and 
overcome the problems which have 
been and are being encountered. 


Objectives in Manitoba 

First, then, the objectives. The 
Manitoba Government, since 1897, 
has been by statute—originally the 
Protection of Children Act, after 
1917 the Mothers’ Allowance Act and 
since 1924 the Child Welfare Act— 
interested in protecting and helping 
children who were neglected, de- 
pendent or bereaved. 

This concern to protect children or 
develop child life is but a part of a 
deep concern for children on the part 
of our citizens and is also reflected in 
the Public Schools Act, the Wives’ 
and Children’s Maintenance Act, the 
Juvenile Delinquent Act, and so on. 
However, the fact remains clear and 
unmistakable that in the welfare field 
the Government wants to help chil- 
dren who need help. 

Again, the Government for the 
past twenty-five or more years has 
been in the field of helping adults 
who were economically dependent. 
This is illustrated by the help to 
mothers and fathers through Mothers’ 
Allowances, through Social Assistance 
or relief in unorganized territory, 
through Old Age and Blind pensions, 
through the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act and through assistance for 
municipal relief expenditures through 
the Unemployment Relief Act and 
later the Social Assistance Act. Again, 
it is unmistakably clear, in my opin- 
ion, that the purpose has been to help 
adults and family heads who were in 
economic difficulty. 

Although it is clear that it has been 
the purpose to help children and 
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adults it is vitally necessary to look 
behind this general statement of pur- 
pose to see the secondary purposes 
in the area of how the help was given. 
In the Public Welfare Department, 
and apart from the administration of 
Old Age Assistance and Blind Persons’ 
Allowances, where the purpose has 
been simply to make a financial dis- 
bursement to those entitled, the aim 
seems to me to have been to give the 
help through a person-to-person rela- 
tionship between the recipient and 
the Government employee and con- 
structively in the sense that all the 
rehabilitative resources of the recipi- 
ent, his integrity, independence, am- 
bition and self-respect would be pre- 
served and strengthened. 


An illustration of the foregoing is 
found in the statement of policy 
enunciated seven years ago regarding 
Mothers’ Allowances where it was 
stated, “The person applying for or 
receiving allowance is a citizen of 
Manitoba. As a public service pro- 
vided by the province for those fami- 
lies who have lost the breadwinner 
or the earning power of the bread- 
winner, the departmental policy in 
Mothers’ Allowances is to treat appli- 
cants and recipients courteously and 
considerately. The aim of the depart- 
ment is to strengthen the family bonds 
and to help develop the resourceful- 
ness and initiative of the individual 
family members.” 

I believe I have made it quite clear 
that the objectives or purposes which 
I have just stated were not at some 
time in the past clearly enunciated 
and the administration clearly and 
single-mindedly directed towards the 
delivery of those purposes. What, in 
effect, happened, and I believe this 
experience is similar to that of most 
other provinces, is that the objectives 
came to be or are coming to be 
enunciated as they emerge from and 
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out of the growth, development and 
examination of a number of uninte- 
grated and separated activities. 


Problems Encountered 


I therefore come to the second part 
of this case summary, namely, a brief 
history of the origins and growth of 
the Department to try to bring out 
where the administration encountered 
problems which were blocking or 
standing in the way of the attainment 
of the purposes. 

The history up to 1945 is briefly 
as follows: The protection and care 
of neglected children was, in most 
areas of the Province, carried by 
Children’s Aid societies under the 
nominal supervision of the Director. 
In addition, where there were no 
societies the Department, through a 
Supervisor of Child Care and Protec- 
tion and a field staff directly respon- 
sible to such Supervisor, carried these 
child welfare functions. 

Mothers’ Allowances, established 
in 1917, had been put under the 
direction of an administrative board 
known as the Child Welfare Board. A 
professional staff, largely centred in 
Winnipeg but ranging throughout the 
Province, for whom the Director of 
Child Welfare was nominally respon- 
sible, were in their activities respon- 
sible to the Secretary of the Child 
Welfare Board. A separate staff was 
in charge of relief to unemployables 
in unorganized territory and was 


directly responsible to the Deputy 
Minister of Health and Public Wel- 
fare. A separate staff under the direc- 
tion of a Departmental lawyer was 
responsible to the Director of Child 
Welfare for adoptions and services 
to unmarried mothers. 

Relief to unemployed persons with- 
out municipal residence and reim- 
bursements to municipalities for un- 
employment relief was in the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

Supervision and the making of 
grants to charitable institutions for 
children and the aged was under the 
administration of an advisory board 
known as the Welfare Supervision 
Board. 

The administration of Old Age 
and Blind Persons’ Pensions came 
under a board of whom the chairman 
was the chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board and who re- 
ported through the Provincial At- 
torney-General. In brief, while Pro- 
vincial activities in the welfare field 
were extensive, they were uninte- 
grated and unrelated. 

A survey in 1944 conducted by the 
American Public Welfare Association, 
and concerned wholly with adminis- 
tration, reported various weaknesses. 
In laymen’s terms the basic weak- 
nesses were as follows: 

Because of the geographically- 
centred administrations, too many staff 
members were spending too much 
time travelling to and from cases; 


The March number of Canadian Welfare carried an article by C. E. 
Hendry on “Well-being and the Administration of Welfare” which 
described in broad but concrete terms what public welfare ought to 


provide for people. 


Here is another article, also based on a paper presented before the 


Institute of Public Administration at Saskatoon last September 10, that 
describes how one of the Canadian provinces is tackling the job in actual 


practice. 


K. O. Mackenzie, Deputy Minister of Public Welfare, Manitoba, 


is one of the many young Canadian administrators who are infusing a 
living spirit of human warmth into Canadian public welfare services. 
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Too many people, each with their 
different functions, were travelling 
out to the same district or area carry- 
ing their separate unintegrated func- 
tions; 

In the absence of written statements 
of policy and procedure, in effect a 
manual, too few people knew their 
responsibility or the way in which it 
could be or should be carried; 

There were too many separate, 
water-tight compartments and no 
gathering together of one objective 
purpose or policy in all these separ- 
ated activities. 

By and large, the major recom- 
mendations of the Survey, most of 
which have been initiated and most 
of which are under way, were, first, 
to bring together under one adminis- 
trative head all the welfare activities 
of the Province; second, to decentral- 
ize the services through people locat- 
ed in the areas where the cases were, 
and to generalize the activities of 
these staff members so that they were 
each responsible for the whole field 
of Provincial welfare activities. 

A manual of Department policy 
and procedure was to be written; the 
Administrative Board was to be 
abolished; the positions in the Depart- 
ment were to be described and classi- 
fied and professional recruitment and 
in-service training initiated. 

As I said before, these recom- 
mendations were accepted and have 
been implemented in large part. 


Administration to Achieve 
Objectives 


I now come to the last part of this 
case study, which will be an attempt 
to set out in brief form goals or 
methods of administration to which 
we are working and which, in my 
opinion, are required to deliver the 
purposes which I have repeated pre- 
viously. 

In setting goals of administration I 
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think you have to look at the clients 
to be served, the community in which 
the clients live and the Government 
held responsible for providing the 
service. 

It seems to me that when clients 
are applying for welfare services or 
financial assistance they need help 
readily available through competent, 
skilled people located in or near the 
community, who belong to the com- 
munity and who know fully and 
understand the community resources, 
wishes, and ways of doing things. 

If we think of the community as 
represented by such people as mem- 
bers of local government, farmers, 
businessmen, labourers, teachers, 
clergymen, etc., I believe we can 
estimate that they want a welfare 
service to be help of a constructive 
and rehabilitative nature which builds 
on the integrity, independence and 
initiative of the family and its mem- 
bers, and which is readily available 
through competent, skilled people 
located in or near the communi 
The community wants to talk to these 
people about these problems and to 
be able to express its points of view 
about the treatment and to offer criti- 
cism and help. 

I believe this community wants to 
understand the general story of this 
help in their midst and the meaning 
of the activity. It seems to me that a 
provincial government responsible for 
operating this activity, having the 
welfare program authorized by 
statutes, orders-in-council, appropria- 
tions, written and unwritten policy, 
wants to know that throughout the 
province people who need the author- 
ized services are getting them and 
that the community in which they are 
living knows and understands the 
meaning of these services. 

I think they want to know that the 
programs, as authorized, are being 
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THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 


requires 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
WORKERS 


for the Manitoba Home for Girls, 
Winnipeg 


A challenging position which should 
be interesting and rewarding, is 
open for a graduate Social Worker 
preferably with two or more years’ 
experience. 


This is a Provincial Government 
School for Girls, ages 12-18, where 
use of modern _ rehabilitation 
methods is being delayed by lack 
of skilled leaders. 


Hours of Work—8 hours a day, 53 
days a week. 

Salary range—$ 3,420-$4,020. 

The person filling this position is 


not required to live in. 


Vacation with pay and generous 
sick leave policy. 


Apply to: 


MANITOBA CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 
247 Legislative Building 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
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carried thoroughly, uniformly and 
economically. I think they want to 
know that the appropriations, staff 
and legislation in use and requested 
are always based on the authorized 
service and not on emergencies or 
failures to carry it properly. 


I think they want to know that 
when demands for the services are 
increased, or remain the same, or are 
decreased, that this is known and re- 
ported, and some explanation is pro- 
vided as to why. 

I think they want to know that the 
staff in the administration is a pro- 
gressive staff in the sense of continu- 
ously improving its ability on the job. 


To achieve these goals of adminis- 
tration, of bringing meaningful and 
helpful, constructive service to the 
client’s community by the govern- 
ment responsible, it seems logical and 
obvious that the services should be 
decentralized. The job to be done at 
the local level should be well defined 
and those in the jobs should be re- 
sponsible for doing them. This means 
that time has to be spent in recruiting, 
in-training, measuring, stimulating, 
comparing, evaluating for and with 
the kind of skilled and experienced 
staff required. 


It means that the details of policy, 
as well as the general objectives, have 
to be written and widely understood. 
Primarily, though, it means that a 
sound public welfare administration, 
capable of meeting meaningful ob- 
jectives, is in effct the people who 
are meeting face to face with the 
public and facing the problems and 
difficulties of the individuals seeking 
and requiring service. All the extra 
services required in terms of super- 
vision, consultation, direction or in- 
terpretation must be focussed on the 
establishment of real strength at the 
local level. 
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Raymond C. Labarge 


oaRD members of social agencies 
under our present system, are 
not elected but selected. They 
are chosen for their acknowledged 
public spirit, their known ability in 
certain lines, their dependability, and 
sometimes simply for the prestige of 
their name or the influence of their 
fortune or fame. Although Canadians 
have given up titles, social rank still 
exists and fortunately it still carries 
with it social obligations in direct 
proportion to the individual’s position 
in the community. 
Board members are expected to use 
a business-like approach to a civic 
undertaking. As the voice of the com- 
munity, they represent those who pay 
for social services as well as those 
who receive them. As the responsible 
representatives of the agency, they 
must interpret agency policy and 
agency action to the community so 
as to ensure public acceptance and 
support. 
A board member must get to know 
the needs of the community. He must 
do his best to see that these services 


are provided efficiently. Ideally he 
should identify himself with the 
agency. His reputation and _ the 
agency’s should become one. He 


should realize that today’s voluntary 
contributor is both soft-hearted and 
hard-headed and will give generously, 
but only for value received. 

Under our Canadian system the 
social welfare task is divided. Separ- 
ate agencies have separate jobs to do. 
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THOSE STAFFING PROBLEMS 
A BOARD MEMBER GIVES HIS VIEWS 


By RAYMOND C. LABARGE 


They must “tool-up” accordingly. 
Comparativ ely speaking, social welfare 
has moved from the coach stage to 
the jet liner era in the last twenty 
years. Just as we were short of pilots 
and planes in 1939, today we are short 
of social welfare workers. 


Job Analysis 

To solve its personnel problem, an 
agency must first be quite clear as to 
objectives. It must determine what 
personnel it needs in terms of these 
objectives, not only how many bodies 
but also what talents, what skills, 
what qualifications. In order to do 
this, each agency must undertake a 
detailed study of its organization. It 
must carry out a job analysis and job 
evaluation program. 


From the administrative point of 
view, this first step will result in in- 
creased efficiency almost immediately 
but, more important still, it will en- 
able the agency to know exactly what 
type of person is required to fill any 
job, and the potential employee to 
know what pobs are available—where 
and at what price. 


By centralizing this data, say in the 
hands of the Welfare Council or the 
Chests of the community, an accurate 
assessment can be made of the needs 
of any locality or area for workers 
with special qualifications. The same 
information gathered on a national 
scale by the Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil would give the full picture for all 
Canada. 
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Who Does The Agency Need? 


The agency, having defined the 
type and classes of personnel required, 
could then offer jobs with specific 
terms of employment. This would 
mean a great deal to potential em- 
ployees as they could select oppor- 
tunities which would give the best 
scope to their individual talents. It 
would also enable schools of social 
work to see which specific fields are 
under-staffed or have inadequately 
trained staff. 


Job analysis also provides standards 
against which employees can be mea- 
sured and given periodic ratings. The 
short-comings in their education or 
experience would suggest to the 
schools an adjustment in their cur- 
ricula to meet these shortcomings. It 
would also give direction to in-service 
training by the agencies themselves. 
In-service training means the develop- 
ment of the employee by practical 
experience and supplementary study 
while employed. 


Doubling in Brass 


Under present conditions a large 
number of professionals are doubling- 
in-brass—spreading themselves thin in 
an effort to do jobs which are fre- 
quently outside their field, as well as 
jobs which could be done by others 
of lesser training. This waste of 
trained personnel, as well as the mis- 
use of inadequately trained personnel, 
cannot go on too long. We are merely 
improvising. 


Telling the Board 


Board members should be informed 
on the subject of personnel. The ex- 
ecutive director should make a prac- 
tice of telling the board just what 
so-and-so on the staff does, how he 
does it, and what he achieves by 
doing it. That’s about the best way 
for a board to learn the practical de- 
tails of the work of the agency. Keep- 
ing the board informed on personnel 
matters is as important as reporting 
on the conditions of the finances. 

I am not convinced that we have 
reached the point where we can say 
that the boards of our agencies are 
aware of the vital need for profes- 
sional social workers and the efficient 
operation of social services. I certain- 
ly don’t think that the public in gen- 
eral has yet any understanding of 
this problem. There is still a great 
deal of education to be done both 
within agencies and outside as to what 
professional skills and technical train- 
ing are required of a good social 
worker. 

Such an understanding is particu- 
larly important for the building up 
of a continued and intelligent public 
interest in the profession and _ its 
standards. Unless that interest is wide- 
spread, the sources of recruitment 
will be small. 

Board members and the public 
must, therefore, be given more oppor- 
tunity to see at close range the in- 
tricacies of social work and the skills 
of the profession. This is a joint 


“Just as we were short of pilots and planes in 1939, today we are 
short of social welfare workers’. Here a board member tells how social 
agencies can make sure they get the staff they need. 

The article is based on an address given at the Workshop on Social 


Work Education held in Ottawa last November. 


This Workshop is one 


of several that have been held, or will be held, in various centres in 
Canada to bring together the people most interested in assuring a supply 
of people for the vital tasks of social work. 
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responsibility of board members and 
staff alike, which they must not ignore. 


Telling the Public 

It is amazing how quick the public 
reaction is to a poor job done by an 
agency or a member of an agency. 
The public has a strong critical sense. 
It would not do for it to become 
over-critical without knowing the 
need for proper staffing and the diffi- 
culties of recruitment. Just let it know 
more about the social workers’ varied 
tasks, and common sense will tell it 
the rest. 


Agencies and Schools of Social 
Work 

I think it goes without saying that 
a close relationship between the 
schools of social work and the agen- 
cies is a must. Institutions of learning 
are judged by their graduates, and 
their graduates by their performance. 

It is in the interest of these institu- 
tions to prepare their students to cope 
with the problems and work of our 
social agencies, as that is where their 
training will be put to public test. 
That’s why the agencies must tell 
schools of social work about their 
personnel problems. 

If agencies carry out their job 
classification efficiently these prob- 
lems can be pin-pointed and_ the 
schools can make what changes are 
necessary in their courses to come to 
the aid of the agencies. 


Snap Courses for Laymen 

Schools of social work should not 
limit social welfare training to profes- 
sionals. I think that community coun- 
cils or individual agencies might well 
be advised to persuade such schools 
to set up certain “snap-courses” for 
the layman which would help him to 
understand modern developments in 
welfare science. 

I am sure this would eventually 
give the community a fuller compre- 
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hension of the role of the social 
worker and a better understanding of 
the needs of the various agencies. 
Equally important, it would disclose 
the possibilities and rewards of the 
profession, and so increase the reserve 
of good volunteers. 


Stimulating the Supply 

It may well be that the present 
shortage of professional and skilled 
workers will continue, so that the 
community will be forced to provide 
scholarships or bursaries. At the 
moment, if 1 were thinking in terms 
of such assistance, I would be inclined 
to see it given to the more advanced 
social workers with a view to estab- 
lishing throughout our agencies a high 
calibre of personnel at supervisory 
level, because at the moment, I be- 
lieve, a great deal of potentially com- 
petent material is being used ineffici- 
ently and without opportunity or en- 
couragement for development. 

There are many workers in social 
agencies whose skill could be devel- 
oped to a high degree under proper 
supervision. The personal sacrifices 
made in the name of social work by 
these people have proven the excel- 
lence of their motives and entitled 


Mr. Labarge, the author, is at 
present a director of the Catholic 
Family Service of Ottawa, vice- 
chairman of the Ottawa Welfare 
Council, and vice-chairman of 


the Councils Section, CCC Divi- 
sion of the Canadian Welfare 
Council. 

Mr. Labarge is general execu- 


tive assistant for the Customs 
and Excise Division of the De- 
partment of National Revenue. 
and is also President of the Staff 
Training Institute of the Public 
Service. In 1945 he was made an 
MBE in recognition of his war 
services. 











THE FAMILY SERVICE 
BUREAU OF LONDON 
REQUIRES A SOCIAL 
WORKER 
for restricted casework program in 


marriage problems and parent-child 
conflict. 


Must be graduate of recognized 
school of social work. 


(MSW and field experience 
preferable ) 


Excellent personnel policy, salary 
schedule. 


Apply: 
Deryck Thomson, 
Executive Director, 
Family Service Bureau, 
464 Clarence Street, 
LONDON, Ont. 





them to more consideration than they 
now receive. 


At the moment there is competition 
between communities for good social 
workers. I am sure the more wide 
awake centres will soon be devising 
ways and means of encouraging more 
students to enter schools of social 
work. 


A community can attract students 
even before they graduate by offer- 
ing them suitable conditions of sum- 
mer employment or temporary em- 
ployment during the period of their 
schooling. There are all kinds of de- 
vices to provide students and agency 
personnel with assistance in their 
studies. It takes money, admittedly, 
but, wisely spent, a little can go far. 
If good supervision in an agency 
could be supplemented by some fin- 
ancial assistance for outside studies, 
the best of the non-professional staff 
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could be greatly helped and it would 
be amazing how much improvement 
could be made in their lot a well as 
the agency’s in a comparatively short 
time. 
Salaries 

So far I have intentionally avoided 
the discussion of salaries. That is 
obviously a problem both for the 
agency and the worker. 


There are two things, to my mind, 
which would affect the salary scales. 
One is quality; the other is supply 
and demand. Quality always com- 
mands a premium. It also requires a 
great deal of time, study and hard 
work. As the number of workers who 
can produce quality remains small, 
they will continue to be at a premium. 


However, an increase in the num- 
ber of high quality personnel strangely 
enough does not lower their value, 
but raises standards and efficiency. 
The real danger is that too long a 
failure to supply qualified personnel 
will result in a distribution of the 
work to inexperienced and untrained 
hands whose very inadequacy will 
require even more of them to do the 
job. This process is uneconomical. 


The agency and the social worker 
must submit to the test of efficiency. 
Anything that proves the value of 
the workers’ service will influence his 
salary. If he delivers the goods, he 
can command the price. Salary in- 
centive must be provided if high 
standards are to be met. But these 
standards must first be established 
and recognized by the community, 
the agency, the schools, and the 
worker. 


If the community is to be served 
properly, the problem of staffing 
agencies with the necessary trained 
and qualified personnel must find its 
answer in adequate salaries for all 
concerned. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING 








George Haynes 


We are pleased indeed to announce 
that the guest speaker at the Council’s 
Annual Dinner on June 23 will be 
George E. Haynes, CBE, General 
Secretary of the National Council of 
Social Services of England, and Pres- 
ident of the International Conference 
of Social Work. 

The choice is particularly appro- 
priate both because the National 
Council is CWC’s opposite number 
in Great Britain and because the 
meeting of the International Confer- 
ence in Toronto follows our own so 
closely. While Mr. Haynes will, of 
course, take a prominent part in the 
International Conference we are 
fortunate that his major address will 
be given before our own Council. 


Capital Punishment 


You will recall that the Delin- 
quency and Crime Division brought 
in a resolution urging immediate 
abolition of the death penalty, but 
that the Board of Governors favoured 
first pressing for the abolition of the 
mandatory death sentence. The Divi- 
sion has accepted the Board’s modi- 
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fication which has therefore become 
official Council policy and has been 
submitted in a brief to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee studying capital 
punishment. 


The brief sets out the case in 
favour of abolition of capital punish- 
ment and then states: ““The Canadian 
Welfare Council expresses approval 
of the abolition of the death penalty 
in principle, and recommends, as a 
first step, the abolition of the manda- 
tory death sentence”. Arrangements 
are being made for a delegation to 
appear before the Parliamentary 
Committee to enlarge on the argu- 
ments contained in the brief, prob- 
ably before this column reaches you. 

The brief was sent to a number of 
organizations with the request that 
they give. it formal approval—organi- 
zations in the fields of correction, 
education, law, business and labour. 

It was also sent to some 350 news- 
papers across Canada, including a 
number of the smaller weeklies, as 
well as to the various radio networks. 
It has evoked much interesting com- 
ment, including hitting the headlines 
of a CBC National News Bulletin. 
Copies of the brief are available from 
the Council office on request. 


Promotion of Council Reports and 
Policies 

The reference above to the distri- 
bution of the brief on capital punish- 
ment is a good example of an essen- 
tial operation within the Council’s 
public information function. If the 
importance of this function is ac- 
cepted, as we believe it is, the con-\ 
stant need to bring information be- 
fore not only the membership but 
Canadians as a whole is obvious. 
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One of the most useful devices to 
this end has been found to be the 
brief folders on Council “Policy 
Statements”. 

The policy statement folder was 
first used a year ago with the Report, 
“Public Assistance and the Unem- 
ployed”. Another has been printed 
recently on “Residence Requirements 
as the Affect Unmarried Mothers”, a 
report of a joint committee of the 
Family and Child Welfare and Public 
Welfare Divisions. The latter has 
been sent with appropriate covering 
letters to all division members, all 
municipal and _ provincial govern- 
ments and local welfare councils, and 
to a large number of other citizen 
organizations. At the same time, a 
statement was sent to agencies for 
use in local newspapers if desired. 

The response is already most en- 
couraging. Press reaction has been 
favourable. Requests are being re- 
ceived for copies of the full report, 
and a number of city councils and 
three provincial governments have 


already endorsed the recommenda- 
tions. 
Regardless of whether Council 


policies receive formal support from 
other bodies, helping to create an 
informed public opinion on_ social 
welfare matters is a primary CWC 
responsibility. It is perhaps less im- 
portant that people agree with the 
specific conclusions than that they 
come to recognize the facts and the 
problems and the need for some solu- 
tion of them. 


The Aged 

Constant readers of this column 
will recall that a committee has been 
set up, under the chairmanship of 
Senator Muriel Fergusson, to study 
the Role of the Council in Relation 
to the Needs of the Aged. There has 
been a most stimulating response to 
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her letter of invitation to people to 
become committee members. A 
strong nucleus committee has been 
established in Ottawa including per- 
sons from public and private organ- 
izations and interested individuals. 
There are corresponding members in 
every province. 

The Committee held its first meet- 
ing (attendance of 18) on March 29 
when it had before it a considerable 
amount of statistical and other infor- 
mation. From the discussion it was 
clear that there is a widespread 
interest in the problems of Canada’s 
older citizens. The need for collect- 
ing and analyzing facts about the 
problem and about the programs al- 
ready being undertaken to meet it 
was mentioned by several members. 
Others spoke of the value to inter- 
ested agencies of a central clearing 
house for information about new 
developments. 

A sub-committee has now been 
set up to examine, in relation to the 
discussion at the meeting, the Public 
Welfare Division’s report to the 
Board of Governors on this subject 
and to report back with recommen- 
dations. The project certainly seems 
to have got off to an energetic start. 


Immigration 

Preparations are under way for 
establishing the second committee 
authorized by the Board at its last 
meeting, a standing Council Com- 
mittee on the Welfare of Immigrants. 
Again, discussions have shown the 
importance of getting at the facts not 
only about what is needed but about 
what is already being done. 

For example, there is considerable 
activity among voluntary groups— 
churches, local councils, the “Y’s”—of 
which most people are quite unaware. 
To quote our scout: “Too many 
agencies are hiding their lights under 
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bushels—and yet there are unsolved 
problems.” 


Lisgar Street Briefs 

Those of you who link the Council 
with its Cooper Street address may 
have forgotten the  out-stationed 
Family and Child Welfare Division 
headquarters just behind the main 
office. In fact from our window we 
could toss a ball (if we could throw 
that straight) through one of theirs 
—a temptation we find hard to resist 
when trying vainly to reach them on 
the inside phone. 

“Lisgar Street”, as the staff is col- 
lectively dubbed, and the Division 
membership are happy that Mrs. R. 
B. Splane has joined the outpost at 
least temporarily on a half-time basis 
until June 1. Mrs. Splane has had valu- 
able experience as superintendent of 
the Cornwall Children’s Aid Society, 
Secretary of the Child and Family 
Division of the Toronto Welfare 
Council, and latterly Executive Direc- 
tor of the Protestant Children’s Vil- 
lage in Ottawa. She will be a tower 
of strength to the Council. 

The Division’s Committee on Pub- 
licity for Family Agencies has recent- 
ly held two successful special meet- 
ings. The first was with representa- 
tives of community chests to discuss 
the repective responsibilities of chests 
and agencies in interpreting casework 
services to the public. The other 
meeting was with labour representa- 
tives to consider how family welfare 
services could be more effectively in- 
terpreted to their organizations. At 
both meetings some extremely useful 
ideas emerged which will eventually 
be incorporated in a Publicity Manual 
for agencies. 

A sample survey has been under- 
taken of the salaries of professional 
workers in Canadian family and 
children’s agencies. It will be em- 
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bodied in a report which will shortly 
be available on request and which 
should prove a useful guide both to 
agencies in engaging professional staff 
and to the seekers after social work 


jobs. 


The French Commission 

“The French Commission met on 
March 25 in Three Rivers”, say our 
notes—which conjures up unpleasant 
thoughts of dampness. However, we 
understand that the rivers stayed well 
within their bounds and the Com- 
mission kept its powder dry and its 
head cool although a number of ex- 
plosive subjects were under discus- 
sion. These included health services, 
on which the Commission is submit- 
ting comments to the Council’s Com- 
mittee, and capital punishment. The 
Commission expressed agreement with 
the suggestion of abolishing the 
mandatory death sentence. 


The Staff in the Field 

Bringing services direct to com- 
munity agencies is one of the most 
important methods of carrying out 
the Council’s consultation function. 
Much can be and is done through 
correspondence, material from com- 
mittee work and other publications. 
According to reports, however, actual 
visits to agencies, direct discussions, 
the running of institutes or speaking 
at meetings is a highly effective and 
appreciated form of Council service. 
So from time to time the staff takes 
to the road. 

We mentioned in our last issue Dr. 
Govan’s two institutes for regional 
supervisors at the request of the 
Saskatchewan Department of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation. She met 
as well with some of the senior offi- 
cers of the Department to discuss 
problems raised by the supervisors 
during the institutes, and spoke at the 
Annual Meeting of the Regina Wel- 
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fare Bureau. On the way home she 
stopped off at Winnipeg and met 
separately with the Welfare Coun- 
cil’s committees on immigration, 
health and rehabilitation to exchange 
information and ideas on their work 


and that of CWC in the same fields. 


Dr. Govan also spoke recently on 
rehabilitation at the Annual Meeting 
of the Kingston Welfare Council and 
met with some members of its Health 
Committee. She discussed with them 
the possibility of setting up a reha- 
bilitation centre in Kingston which 
might be linked with the medical 
school at Queen’s University. 

From March 22 to 27, Mr. McGrath 
in his capacity as Associate Secretary 
of the Public Welfare Division toured 
some of the Northern Ontario muni- 
cipalities including North Bay, Sud- 
bury, Sault Ste Marie, Kirkland Lake, 
Timmins and South Porcupine. He 
visited the welfare administrator in 
each municipality and the district 
offices of the provincial Department 
of Public Welfare. On behalf of 
other divisions he also managed to 
visit juvenile courts and two local 
chests. It is perhaps not strange that 
he found unemployment to be the 
problem causing most concern to 
local agencies in the region. 


Miss Murphy, Associate Secretary 
of the F and CW Division, was in 
Halifax the week of March 15 attend- 
ing a three-day conference of the 
provincial Department of Public 
Welfare. For its child welfare staff, 
she led a one and a half days’ institute 
on child placement and also met with 
the Halifax agency members of the 
Division. She topped off her stay by 
discussions with the family and child- 
ren’s divisions of the Halifax Welfare 
Council. 


To round out the story: Mr. Stub- 
bins, Secretary of the Community 
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Chests and Councils Division, has 
just (at the time of writing ) taken 
off on a western field trip. He is 
visiting Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, 
Edmonton, New Westminster, Van- 
couver and Victoria, and has a heavy 
agenda of meetings and conferences. 


General Notes 

The CCC Public Relations Com- 
mittee is in the throes of turning out 
Red Feather material for magazines, 
radio and displays in preparation for 
the 1954 community chest campaigns. 
The same slogan as last year—“Give 
the United Way”—has been chosen 
and October 4 has been selected as a 
uniform “kick-off” date to which 
national publicity will be geared. 

Discussion with the Canadian Con- 
ference of National Voluntary Health 
and Welfare Organizations on joint 
sponsorship of a national budget re- 
view board is continuing. A special 
account of one of the Division’s 
many active committees is given at 
the end of this column. 

At the suggestion of a member of 
parliament, the “Policy Statement on 
Unemployment Assistance” was sent 
to all members of the House of 
Commons with an offer to supply 
copies of the report “Public Assist- 
ance and the Unemployed” if desired. 
The reaction has been interesting: 
over thirty copies of the report have 
been requested and sent out, and in 
addition a number of Members have 
replied to our letter with comments 
showing their interest. The response 
has been from all parties in the 
House. 

Representatives of both the Coun- 
cil and the Canadian Association of 
Social Workers have been giving a 
lot of help on a film strip “The Social 
Worker” which the National Film 
Board is preparing for the Depart- 
ment of Labour. It is one of a series 
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on occupations which the Depart- 
ment is issuing to assist vocational 
guidance in the schools. It should be 
ready for use by September 
more of this anon. 

The important subject of social 
welfare research was put under the 
microscope at a recent meeting 
organized by the Toronto School of 
Social Work, which CWC represen- 
tatives attended. The aim was to 
arrive at the most profitable use of 
the Harry M. Cassidy Memorial 
Research Fund. The needs of Canada 


in this field of research were discussed 
in relation to what is now being 
done. Material on CWC studies and 
surveys was presented and particular 
emphasis was laid on the fact that 
committees of many local councils 
are studying a wide variety of local 
problems. So far only one council 
(Toronto) has special research staff, 
but many others make good use of 
the voluntary help of experts in their 
communities. It is hoped that the 
growth of social welfare research can 
be stimulated in every way possible. 


Labour Participation Committee of the Community Chests and 
Councils Division 


In September 1951 Carl Reinke, 
then chairman of the CCC Division, 
Gordon Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, and Division staff met to 
consider the feasibility and the wis- 
dom of forming a standing committee 
of the Division to promote the par- 
ticipation of labour in social welfare 
activities. After some months of 
study, Mr. Reinke called together in 
March 1952 a representative group 
from community chests and councils 
and labour organizations. 


This meeting agreed on the estab- 
lishment of a Labour Participation 
Committee with the purpose of en- 
couraging participation of organized 
labour in the planning and directing 
of the whole range of welfare ser- 
vices with particular reference to the 
local community. The Committee is 
working toward more and_ better 
leadership in welfare from organized 
labour and more inclusion by com- 
munity chests, community welfare 
councils and local social agencies of 
representatives of organized labour 
on boards of directors, major com- 
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mittees, etc. The Committee is also 
concerned with interpreting to organ- 
ized labour groups the health, recrea- 
tional and social services which are 
available in their own communities 
and how they can make the best use 
of these services. 


The Committee has become a 
source of real inspiration and support 
in the development of helpful rela- 
tions between labour and welfare 
organizations. Two surveys, one un- 
dertaken by the Division and the 
other by national labour bodies, 
gathered information on the amount 
and quality of current labour partici- 
pation and on attitudes to it. These 
reports have been a valuable guide in 
planning improvements. A_ labour 
display panel was devised for use at 
various national labour conventions 
to interpret the significant role that 
organized labour plays and should 
play in the important work of volun- 
tary social welfare agencies. A small 
booklet entitled ‘Labour Takes its 
Place” was prepared by the Com- 
mittee and has had a wide distribu- 
tion. 
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Through the Committee, commun- 
ity chests and councils and social 
welfare agencies have been in a posi- 
tion to interpret programs and pro- 
jects directly to organized labour. In 
turn, the national labour congresses 
represented on the Committee have 
come to play a recognized part in the 
determination of Division policy. En- 
couragement has been given to chests 
and councils throughout Canada to 
establish labour participation com- 
mittees on the local level and to en- 
gage full-time paid staff to act as 
liaison between them and labour. One 
big chest and council now has such 
staff and it is hoped that other large 
communities will follow suit. 

The Labour Participation Com- 
mittee is a fine demonstration that 
labour does “take its place” in the 
activities of the Division and of social 
welfare generally. P.G. 


THE CHILDREN’S AID 
SOCIETY OF THE 
CITY OF WINDSOR, THE 
COUNTY OF ESSEX AND 
PELEE ISLAND 
requires 


SUPERVISOR for the City of 
Windsor. Experience in protection 
work essential. 


SENIOR WORKER for the 
branch office at Leamington, Ont. 


CASE WORKER for the Leam- 
ington area. 


Good personnel practices, and 
salary range according to accepted 
standards. 


Apply: 
Mr. J. Herbert Dawson, 
737 Louis Avenue, 
WINDSOR, Ont. 





Dept. of Social Welfare & 
Rehabilitation 


Province of Saskatchewan 


requires 


A social case worker for the 
rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped. 


Qualifications: | Graduation 
from a recognized school of 
social work and _ particular 
interest in work with the 
physically handicapped. 


Salary range: $256-$313. 


Headquarters: Regina, Sask. 


Application forms may be 
obtained from the: 


Public Service Commission, 
Legislative Building, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


Or for further information 
write to: 


Personnel Division, 

Dept. of Social Welfare & 
Rehabilitation, 

Govt. Administration Bldg., 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 
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ABOUT 


Donald Hueston started 
work as public relations 
director of the Ottawa Com- 
munity Chest on the first of April. 
Since 1948 he had been on the na- 
tional publicity staff of the Progres- 
sive Conservative Party in Ottawa. 
Mr. Hueston replaces Frieda Fripp 
who has resigned. 

H. R. Rolfe is now serving as 
associate secretary in charge of the 
recently opened full-time office of 
the John Howard Society in Leth- 
bridge. John Lamb has replaced Mr. 
Rolfe as caseworker in the Edmon- 
ton office. 

John S. Morgan, professor in the 
School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto, has been selected as Simon 
Visiting Professor in the Department 
of Government and Administration 
at the University of Manchester for 
the Michaelmas term 1954. During his 
stay in England, Professor Morgan 
will concentrate on comparative re- 
search in social welfare administra- 
tion. In addition to his period of resi- 
dence at the University of Manches- 
ter he will devote some time to field 
study of his subject and to special 
studies relating to the needs of the 
aged, for which he has been awarded 
a grant by the Nuffield Foundation. 
This is the first award to a professor 
of social work. 

Professor Morgan will return to 
take up his regular teaching duties at 
the University of Toronto in late 
January 1955. 

E. D. McRae of Saanich has been 
named first managing director of the 
Alcoholism Research Foundation of 
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PEOPLE 


B.C. Established in Novem- 
ber 1953 by prominent med- 
ical and business men and by 
the John Howard Society, the foun- 
dation’s first president is H. J. Seed, 
a vice-president of the John Howard 
Society. 

Florence H. M. Emory, Profes- 
sor of Nursing and Associate Director 
of the University of Toronto School 
of Nursing, announced her retire- 
ment this year. Miss Emory is the. 
author of Public Health Nursing in 
Canada, Principles and Practice, re- 


viewed in CANADIAN WELFARE in 
May, 1953. She has been associated 
with the School of Nursing in 


Toronto for 30 years. Last year she 
received the Florence Nightingale 
Medal from the Red Cross. 

Barbara Baskerville, Chairman of 
the Research Department and Assist- 
ant Professor, Atlanta University 
School of Social Work, will assume 
directorship of the Research Depart- 
ment of the Welfare Council of 
Toronto in July. 

Lieutenant-Colonel V. S. J. Rich- 
mond is the new warden of Collins 
Bay Penitentiary, Kingston, taking 
the place of Harold Cleeton who has 
retired. Colonel Richmond was de- 
puty warden, and he is being replaced 
in that post by David McLean, for- 
merly chief keeper of the BC peni- 
tentiary at New Westminster. 

John O. Probe, director of Civil 
Defence in Saskatchewan and former 
member of Parliament for Regina 
has been appointed provincial co- 
ordinator of rehabilitation of dis- 
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abled persons. Mr. Probe is assuming 
his new duties immediately but will 
remain as nominal head of civil de- 
fence in the province. 

Elsie J. Lawson, who has been 
Supervisor of the Social Service Divi- 
sion, DVA in London, England for 
the past seven years, has returned to 
Canada on leave. Before she joined 
DVA Miss Lawson was Chief Re- 
viewer of the Dependants’ Board of 
Trustees from 1942 to 1946, and was 
at one time Director of Child Wel- 
fare for Manitoba. 

Walter Boyd has been named pro- 
vincial co-ordinator of rehabilitation 
services for Manitoba effective in 
May, 1954. Mr. Boyd’s experience 
includes service with the Manitoba 
Public Welfare Division, the Crip- 
pled Children’s Society of Manitoba 
and the Handicapped Civilians’ Asso- 
ciation of Saskatchewan. 

E. D. Hill, former Director of 
Medical Social Services for St. Paul’s 
Hospital, Vancouver, has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Health Divi- 
sion of the Vancouver Community 
Chest and Council. 

Dr. J. R. Mayers has been selected 
as Director of the Maternal and 
Child Health Division, Department 
of Health and Social Services for the 
province of New Brunswick. Since 
the close of World War Il, Dr. 
Mayers has been doing public health 
work for the Middlesex County 
Council, England. 

Flying Officer J. W. Thompson 
has recently been appointed Area 
Social Welfare Officer attached to the 
Maritime Command of the RCAF. 
This is the first appointment to active 
service units in this part of the coun- 
try. F/O Thompson was formerly 
director of the social services depart- 
ment of Jubilee Hospital, Victoria, 


B.C. 
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J. Gerard LeBlanc is now Assist- 
ant Director of Old Age and Blind 
Pensions for New Brunswick. Mr. 
LeBlanc has been with the Depart- 
ment of Health and Social Services 
for 11 years, in the capacity of 
Assistant Provincial Child Welfare 
Officer. 

The National Council of Jewish 
Women of Canada has awarded fel- 
lowships for the study of geriatrics 
to Helen Tuck, Assistant Professor 
of Social Work, McGill University 
and Josephine Chaisson, Assistant 
Professor of Social Work, University 
of Toronto. 

Gordon Askwith, formerly on the 
staff of the Jewish Family and Child 
Service in Toronto, is now a super- 
visor on the staff of the Children’s 
Aid Society in Renfrew. 

W. Harold Clark has been re- 
elected President of the Board of 
Directors of the Welfare Council of 
Toronto and Arthur V. Pigott has 
been elected chairman of the Cen- 
tral Planning Committee. 

Mrs. K. M. MeKenzie is now sec- 
retary of the group work and recrea- 
tion division of the Vancouver 
Community Chest and Council. Mrs. 
McKenzie was Executive Director 
of Gordon Neighborhood House in 
Vancouver. 

Joseph Bouer has been appointed 
assistant director of the Catholic 
Children’s Aid Society of Toronto. 
He received the degree of master of 
social work from the Catholic Uni- 
versity School of Social Work, Wash- 
ington, and has been on the staffs of 
the Brooklyn Catholic Charities, 
Catholic Family Centre, Detroit, and 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
Detroit. 

F, J. Farmer has been appointed 
superintendent of Lambert Lodge in 
Toronto. His appointment was effec- 
tive April 1, 1954. 
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Rehabilitation: 


A Combined Op- 
Walter S. Woods. 
1953. 518 


eration, by 

Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 

pp. Price $3.50. 

The publication of this book by 
the man who perhaps more than any- 
one else is the architect of the 
Veterans Charter as it exists in the 
Canadian statutes today, must inevi- 
tably bring nostalgic memories to the 
comparatively small group of civil 
servants who, in the last vear or so of 
World War II, did so much to have 
available to Canadian veterans a pro- 
gram of legislation which, it is gen- 
erally agreed, is second to none in the 
world. 

This group will recall long meetings 
to revise the parts of the legislation 
which experience with the early dis- 
chargees had shown to be in need of 
strengthening. They will recall the 
patience and the understanding of Mr. 
Woods in helping to solve the prob- 
lems. They will remember the philo- 
sophy, which he preached constantly, 
that the Veteran’s Charter was not to 
be a hand-out or a reward for services, 
but that it was to provide the veteran 
an Opportunity to gain, in civilian life, 
the position which he could have 
achieved had it not been for the time 
spent in service. 

Today there is little doubt that the 
object of the legislation has more 
than been achieved. Thousands of 
veterans who perhaps would have 
been unable to attend Universities are 
now numbered among Canada’s pro- 
fessional men and women. Thousands 
more, who perhaps might have spent 
long years getting a home of their 
own, now have that home as a result 
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REVIEWS 


of the Veterans Land Act and the 
provision of re-establishment credit. 
Many, many thousands achieved a 
trade skill through the program. 

The book itself tells the story of 
how the Charter was built and in his 
title, emphasizing that rehabilitation 
is a combined operation, Mr. Woods 
has given expression to another belief 
which he held very firmly—that legis- 
lation was not enough. It merely pro- 
vided the machinery. The veteran 
himself was the one to operate the . 
machinery, while the community 
where the veteran made his home 
should provide the opportunity. 

The story of the volume of work 
carried out is perhaps best illustrated 
by the chapter dealing with organiza- 
tion and staff. At war’s end the staff 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
numbered about 7,000. Two years 
later at the peak of its activities, this 
staff had been almost tripled. Welfare 
Services personnel were increased 
four times in this period and Treat- 
ment Services almost two hundred 
per cent. As a matter of fact it was 
felt that almost one employee was 
needed in the treatment branch for 
each patient in a D.V.A. hospital. 

In the recruiting of this staff pre- 
ference was given to those who 
understood the veteran’s philosophy, 
and the book points out that of the 
total male employees of the Depart- 
ment 97.86 per cent were people who 
had been in active service. About 16 
per cent of the women employed 
came to D.V.A. from the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. Woods discusses each section 
of the legislation in detail. He ex- 
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plains clearly what the purpose of the 
section was and why it was incorpo- 
rated in the Charter. The record 
would indicate that the target had 
been achieved. 

It was unquestionably a costly pro- 
gram with gratuity payments alone 
approximating 470 million dollars and 
re-establishment credits in the neigh- 
borhood of 300 millions. Financing 
under the Veterans Land Act soon 
exceeded 100 million dollars, of which 
about 35 per cent was a conditional 
grant. What the total cost of the pro- 
gram will be, of course, will not be 
known for some time, but it is safe 
to estimate that direct payments to 
veterans or on their behalf, including 
training allowances, unemployment 
benefits and pensions, will by now 
have come close to two billion dollars. 

Was that expenditure justified? 
Veterans Land Act operations per- 
haps provide an indication, for about 
one out of every nine Canadian farm- 
ers today was established on his farm 
as a result of this legislation. Rather 
more than 30,000 veterans have been 
settled on small holdings through this 
provision of the legislation. Close to 
50,000 received University training 
and almost 90 per cent of these were 
satisfactorily established as a result of 
their training. Almost 100,000 were 
trained on the vocational level and 
here again the percentage of satisfac- 
tory establishment is high. It is diffi- 
cult to find out exactly the number of 
veterans who purchased homes 
through re-establishment credit but 
it seems to be over 50,000, with about 
$50,000,000 being used for this purpose 
and a similar amount to assist in the 
establishment of businesses. 

In contrast to this is the fact that at 
no time was there any serious un- 
employment among veterans except 


during the period of peak de- 
mobilization and these periods of 
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unemployment lasted for only a 
comparatively short time. Total cost 
of providing out-of-work allowances 
was $28,000,000. 

Mr. Woods’ book will be of great 
interest to all interested in veterans’ 
work and in welfare. It is in fact a 
master-plan for rehabilitation. It will 
be a permanent record of how vet- 
erans’ legislation was built up and how 
it operated. E. B. Rew. 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration, 
Ottawa. 


Residential Treatment of Emotion- 
ally Disturbed Children: A des- 
criptive study, by Joseph H. Reid 
and Helen R. Hagan. Child Wel- 
fare League of America, New 
York, 1952. 313 pp. Price $3.50. 
The challenge to meet the needs of 

our many disturbed children is great. 

These are the children who puzzle 

the child guidance clinics and foster 

care and family agencies. These are 
the children whom, with a feeling of 
despair, we often commit to mental 
hospitals or corrective institutions. 
They worry us because we know 
that they need special help in the 
form of residential treatment, with 
the service of skilled professional 
staff, but in Canada and in most com- 
munities of the USA, this is not 
available. We therfeore welcome this 
book as a guide to communities and 
agencies who are concerned with the 
establishment of residential programs 
for emotionally disturbed children. 
Over a period of two years, Joseph 

Reid and Helen Hagan visited and 

observed the programs of twelve 

treatment centres in the USA, inter- 
viewing key personnel, and reading 
manuals and sample case records. 

This study, made possible by the 

Marshall Field Foundation, is des- 

criptive, giving the reader a broader 
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understanding and knowledge of 
treatment facilities for children, and 
it makes no effort to evaluate the 
effectiveness of differing ways of 
working with children in residences. 

The programs have “one thing in 
common, the development of a total 
approach to therapy. Individual psy- 
chotherapy with the child and his 
parents, a therapeutically designed 
living experience and remedial edu- 
cation are all seen as_ parts of a 
whole”. 

Five of the twelve programs are 
administered by social workers while 
seven can be considered medical pro- 
grams administered by physicians. 
Three centres are supported mainly 
by public funds and nine by private 
funds. The number of children who 
can be cared for in these centres range 
from 12 to 200. Only four offer 
service for over 50 children and 
seven provide for 25 or fewer chil- 
dren. Five have their upper age limit 


as 12, while the other seven serve 
children over this age. 
Each centre is described under 


such headings as form of organiza- 
tion, historical background, buildings 
and grounds. Description of intake 
policies are followed by summaries 
of the clinical characteristics of the 
children in residence at the time of 
the study. Staff qualifications and ex- 
perience are given in considerable 
detail. 

The section on treatment covers 
the individual psychotherapy avail- 
able to the children, work with par- 
ents, educational and_ recreational 
programs, and methods of integra- 
tion. The responsibility of each centre 
for follow-up care, research and 
training are outlined. Data are pre- 
sented on costs and sources of finan- 
cial support. 

The critiques written by the direc- 
tors are of value in giving the philo- 
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sophy underlying treatment proce- 
dures, the changes that have been 
made in a centre since the study, and 
those contemplated for the future. 

Canada is in great need of a demon- 
stration treatment centre to provide 
care for seriously upset children and 
to serve as a training centre for social 
workers, physicians, psychiatrists and 
psychologists. This book should be 
thoroughly studied by specialists in 
work with children, and one hopes 
that they will initiate and support any 
movements toward the establishment 
of such a centre. 

F/L Marjorie Ross. 

Area Social Welfare Officer, 
R.C.A.F., Trenton. 


Your Committee in Community 
Action, by Clarence King. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1952. 114 
pp. Price $2.00. 

Clarence King’s newest book is 
another product of his long exper- 
ience in community organization. It 
is a short handbook for volunteer 
citizens and professional executive 
staff. In the three sections, Organiza- 
tion, Leadership, and Function of 
Community Committees, the ques- 
tion and answer method is used and 
case histories of real situations illus- 
trate the results deriving from the 
work of strong or weak committees. 

The book is based primarily on 
experiences, not always up-to-date, 
in medium-sized places in the United 
States, but it includes some examples 
of the use of citizens’ committees in 
local government and in England. 

For volunteer citizens the import- 
ance of committees in any demo- 
cratic community, together with their 
value as adult education, is empha- 
sized. 

For the professional executive offi- 
cer there are examples of good in- 
direct leadership in community rela- 
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tionships. There are also several points 
helpful to those preparing by-laws 
under which committees operate. 

The table of contents is very de- 
tailed and makes up for the poor 
index and somewhat disconcerting 
references in the text to other books 
by the author. On the whole the 
compactness of the book and _ the 
practicality of the case histories make 
it useful to lay and professional com- 
mittee members. 

Councils of Social Agencies should 
all have it in their libraries for staff to 
read and especially to lend to new 
officers and members of Boards and 
Committees. 

GwynetH HoweLt. 
Council of Social Agencies, 
Montreal. 


Maternal Care and Mental Health, 
by John Bowlby. World Health 


Organization, Geneva, 1951. 179 
pp. Price $2.00. 
This report by John Bowlby, 


Director of the Child Guidance De- 
partment, Tavistock Clinic, London, 
was “prepared on behalf of the World 
Health Organization as a contribu- 
tion to the United Nations program 
for the welfare of homeless children”. 
It is presented in two parts, along 
with appendices, bibliography and 
index. The first part deals with “Ad- 
verse Effects of Maternal Depriva- 
tion” and the second with “Preven- 
tion of Maternal Deprivation”. 

The basic theme of this report is 
that “the quality of the parental care 
which a child receives in his earliest 
vears is of vital importance for his 
future mental health”. In his “Interim 
Conclusions”, Bowlby states, “For 
the present, therefore, it may be 
recorded that deprivation occurring 
in the second half of the first year of 
life is agreed by all students of the 
subject to be of great significance 
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and that many believe this to be true 
also of deprivation occurring in the 
first half, especially from three to six 
months”. 

Bowlby points out how unsatisfac- 
tory is the concept of the “broken 
home”. He recommends its replace- 
ment by the concept of the “dis- 
turbed parent-child __ relationship” 
which may or may not be associated 
with it. 

“The effects on personality de- 
velopment at any given age will 
depend on the exact nature of the 
experience to which the child is sub- 
mitted. . . . If further research is to 
be fruitful, it must pay minute atten- 
tion not only to ages and periods of 
deprivation, but also to the quality 
of the child’s relations to his mother 
before deprivation, his experiences 
with mother substitutes, if any, dut- 
ing separation and the reception he 
gets from his mother or foster mother 


where at last he becomes settled 
again”. 
The following chapters dealing 


with many practical aspects of prob- 
lems concerning the family, substi- 
tute families and group care should 
be read and re-read, carefully and 
thoughtfully, by anyone working in 
the broad field of Social Welfare and 
its basic specialties. 

. Children who suffer depriva- 
tion grow up to become parents defi- 
cient in the —— to care for their 
children. . This vicious circle is 
the most serious aspect of the prob- 
lem. ... The proper care of children 
deprived of a normal home life can 
now be seen to be not merely an act 
of common humanity, but to be 
essential for the mental and _ social 
welfare of the community”. 


J. L. Assevstine. 
Child Guidance Clinic of 
Greater Winnipeg, Winnipeg. 
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Chronie Alcoholism and Alcohol 
Addiction, by R. J. Gibbins. 
Brookside Monograph No. 1, 
Alcoholism Research Foundation, 
Toronto, 1953. 55 pp. Price $1.50. 


Slim as a_ cigarette, this little 
volume is also “firm and _ fully 
packed”. Subtitled “A Survey of 


Current Literature”, it offers in fifty 
pages a concise review of the field, 
with specific mention of 188 separate 
items listed in the five-page bibliogra- 
phy at the end. The fact that few of 
these items are dated earlier than 
1940 is a reminder of how young is 
the scientific study of alcoholism. 


This book is not for the casually 
interested layman or for the addict 
seeking a quick cure. It should, how- 
ever, prove a very useful reference 
work for people professionally con- 
cerned with the problems of alcohol- 
ism. 

The book is not a series of abstracts 
but a narrative, organized around 
three main topics. The first section 
on the etiology of alcohol addiction 
brings out a tangle of conflicting 
views. Gibbins holds that “a unified 
psychological theory to account for 
alcohol addiction has not yet been 
produced by research”. He regards 
initial or inherent tolerance as a very 
prominent factor in the origins of 
addiction and asserts that “authorities 
have come to regard abnormal drink- 
ing as a symptom rather than a causal 
factor in mental disorders”. 


The book’s second section is a brief 
review of some psychological investi- 
gations of alcohol addiction. Gibbins 
concludes that “the studies reviewed 
point to the possibility of funda- 
mental personality differences be- 
tween addicted and _ non-addicted 
groups”, although apparently no 
significant progress has yet been 
made toward predicting alcoholism 
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before the individual becomes an 
addict. 

The third section, dealing with 
treatment, mentions twenty different 
methods but detailed discussion is 
limited to four—the Yale Plan Clinics, 
hospital treatment, drug treatment 
and Alcoholics Anonymous. The 
Yale Plan Clinics, opened ten year 
ago and operating mainly on an out- 
patient basis, are described, conser- 
vatively, as “very promising”. Gibbins 
suggests that the general hospitals 
might do more to explore therapeutic 
techniques which require relatively 
short periods of hospitalization. Dis- 
cussing drug treatments, he warns 
that these alone are likely to produce 
little effect on the patient without 
the help of conditioning and psycho- 
therapy. He summarizes A.A. as “one 
of the most economical therapies in 
use today and perhaps one of the 
most successful”. 

Early diagnosis of the type of 
addiction and the co- operation of the 
patient are essential regardless of the 
method of treatment. 

NorMAN KNIGHT. 
Department of Veterans Affairs, 
Ottawa. 


Family Casework and the Country 
Dweller, by Winnifred P. Smith 
and Helen A. Bate. Family Wel- 
fare Association, 296 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, London. Price 2s. 
This publication is a summarization 

of two pilot surveys carried out in 

England during 1950 and 1951 under 

the sponsorship of the Carnegie 

United Kingdom Trust. The terms 

of reference taken by the surveys was 

“to determine the needs of the 

country dweller in connection with 

Family Casework Services”. Miss 

Smith, a trained family case-worker, 

and Miss Bate, a trained almoner, 

were chosen to undertake the surveys 
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in Oxfordshire, Durham and Nor- 
thumberland. 

The methods used in the survey 
were determined by the English 
social welfare setting. Because of the 
large number of voluntary and gov- 
ernment officials operating in any one 
area and a resulting multiplicity of 
specialized services, various methods 
were employed to obtain the broadest 
results possible. 

Although the findings of the sur- 
veys are based on opinion rather 
than on statistical data they “demon- 
strated beyond all doubt the need 
for a Family Casework Service to 
underpin and, to a degree, prevent 
the necessity for specializd services, 
as well as to help with the many 
kinds of social maladjustment which 
at present go untended.” 

The findings, while specifically re- 
latd to the English setting, are of 
interest to those concerned with 
family casework elsewhere. They 
demonstrate clearly that the family 
cannot be satisfactorily served when 


individual problems are treated by a 
series of specialized workers and no 
one case-worker is responsible for 
the total well-being of the family. 

A family casework service is re- 
quired, therefore, to take responsi- 
bility for preventive work; co-ordin- 
ation of services in the client’s inter- 
est; continuing service to the family 
after special needs have been met; and 
for family casework per se. It is 
recognized that caseloads for family 
casework would need to be small 
(twenty) and it is suggested that 
perhaps a “general practitioner” in 
casework is the answer. 

It is also recognized that a great 
deal of interpretation to the com- 
munity and persons engaged in the 
many and varied specialized volun- 
tary and public agencies would be 
necessary before a family casework 
service could be established. 

Mary K. Kine. 
Social Welfare Branch, 
Department of Health and Welfare, 
Chilliwack, B.C. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1953. 
Official Proceedings, 80th Annual 
Meeting National Conference of 
Social work, Cleveland, Ohio, May 
31-June 5, 1953. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York (Oxford 
University Press, Toronto). 365 pp. 
Price $5.25. 

Adjustment to Physical Handcap 
and Illness. A survey of the Social 
Psychology of Physique and Disa- 
bility, by R. Barker, B. Wright, 
L. Meyerson, M. Gonick. Social 
Science Research Council, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, 1953. 
440 pp. Price $2.00. Very technical. 

Community Mental Health Services 
in Canada. Prepared by the Mental 
Health Division, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, 
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Ottawa, Canada. March 1954. 21 


pp. Free. 


Report of the Select Committee to 
Enquire into Custodial Matters 
in the Province of Ontario, and 
the Place of Reform Institutions 
Therein. Ontario Legislative As- 
sembly. Clerk of the Assembly, 
Toronto, 1954. 455 pp. Price $2.00. 
(To be reviewed later.) 


Find Your Career in Family Social 
Work. Family Service Association 
of America, 192 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N.Y. For use 
in recruitment and_ vocational 
guidance programs. The following 
quantity rates have been set: 10 to 
99 copies, 12 cents each; 100 or 
more copies, 10 cents each. 
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Our Next Josue 


will be a special number on 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE 


articles of human interest 
pictures of people and places 


news of international projects 


This special issue is to acquaint Canadians 
with what is being done to raise standards 


of human life throughout the world 





“To Celebrate 
the first meeting in Canada of the 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
June 27 to July 3, 1954 


University of Toronto 








Coming Events... 


May 25 and 26, and May 26 to 29. Regional Conference (Ontario and 
Quebec), and National Conference on Adult Education. University of 
Western Ontario, London, Ontario. For information write: Conference Sec- 
retary, Canadian Association for Adult Education, 143 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto. 


May 31 and June 1. First Canadian Medical Care Conference, in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the Canadian Public Health Association. Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec. For information write to: Canadian Public Health 
Association, 150 College Street, Toronto 5. 


June 23. Annual Meeting, Canadian Welfare Council. King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto. 


June 24 to 26. CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. Information from: The Secretary, 245 


Cooper Street, Ottawa. 


June 27 to July 3. SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK. University of Toronto. Membership Secretary: Miss 
Phyllis Haslam, 13 Washington Avenue, Toronto. 


July 3 and 4. Meeting of International Committee of Schools of Social Work. 
Toronto. 


July 4 to 6. Meeting of Catholic International Union for Social Service. 
Montreal. 


August 13 and 14. International Congress on Child Psychiatry. University 
of Toronto. Information from: Miss Helen Speyer, International Association 
for Child Psychiatry, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


August 12 to 19. International Conference on Group Psychotherapy. Toronto. 
Information from: Dr. Wilfred C. Hulse, International Committee -on Group 
Psychotherapy, 110 West 96th Street, New York. 


August 14 to 21. FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON MENTAL 
HEALTH. University of Toronto. Information from: The Executive Officer, 
111 St. George Street, Toronto. 
Theme: Mental Health in Public Affairs. 


August 30 to September 4. WORLD CHILD WELFARE CONGRESS. 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia. Information from: International Union for Child Welfare, 
16 rue du Mont Blanc, Geneva, Switzerland. 


September 4 to 12. International Union of Family Organizations Conference. 
Stuttgart, Germany. Information from: General Secretariat, 28 Place Saint- 
Georges, Paris IX. 

Theme: Rural Families in Modern Society. 


September 8 to 10. Family Service Association of America. Biennial Meeting. 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles. Write to: F.S.A.A., 192 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 16. 








